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President Wilson, in his address to Congress, December 4, 1917, said: 


‘The thought of the plain people here and everywhere throughout the world, 


om te who enjoy no privilege and have very simple and unsophisticated 
of right and wrong, is the air all governments must henceforth breathe 
if they would live.”’ 


5 


With new ideals of democracy, we look back on our history from a 
new point of view. Movements and events that once seemed large and 
important now seem small and dim; while other movements and events 
come out from the shadows in their real size and significance in the light 
of this new day. So, too, must change the teaching of history in our 
elementary schools, viewed in this new perspective. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
_ AMERICAN PEOPLE 


By CHARLES A. BEARD and WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 


This is not another text-book in American history for grammar 
grades, it is a different text-book of a new type, in accord with the 
demands of the year 1918. It is not chiefly a history of localities, poli- 
tics, administrations, and wars, though these receive proper treatment. 
It is a history of the “ plain people” who came to America from different 
lands from the se¢venteenth century to the present; of their struggle for 
freedom and for democracy ; of their pushing the fronti¢ér westward to the 
Pacific; of their life under changing conditions, and their ever-new 
problems. And Chapter XX XIII gives the best exposition of the issues 
of the present war yet offered for children of the elementary school. 


A 1918 TEXT-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS OF 1918. “/ you want a book 
of this kind for your schools, wait for it— for it will be ready 
May 1, 1918. Let.us know of your interest. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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_ Devoted to the Science, Art, Philosophy ana Literature 
of Education 


VoL. XXXVIII. MAY, 1918 No. 


New England Association 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


NOTICE OF THE MEETING 


The thirty-second annual meeting of the Association will be held in 
the Central High School, Springfield, Mass., on Friday and Saturday, 
December 7th and 8th, 1917. 


On Friday evening at six o’clock there will be a dinner of the Asso- 
ciation at the Hotel Kimball. It is important that the Secretary should 
receive notice of your intention to be present at the dinner as early as 
possible, on or before Wednesday, December 5th. Tickets for members 
will be one dollar; for those not members one dollar and a half. Ladies 
may be invited. 

Proposals of new members should be given the Secretary before the 
close of the first session. 

Several New England societies whose interests centre about the 
college and the secondary school will hold sessions in Springfield on 
December 7th and 8th. To the members of these societies and their guests 
the privileges of this Association are most cordially extended. 

The Executive Committee of the Association especially invites the 
college faculties of Western New England, and all teachers in schools 
of every character to attend its sessions and be present at the dinner. 


A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, President. 


WaLTerR BaLLou Jagoss, Secretary. 
Brown University, Providence, R. I., November 26, 1917. 
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PROGRAM 
Frmay MORNING, DECEMBER 7. 
The Central High School. 


General Subject: THE Wak AND EDUCATION. 


3.00—The War and the Secondary Schools. 
PResIDENT Ropert J. ALEY, 
University of Maine. 


3.25—The War and the Women’s Colleges. 
Dean SarRaH LOUISE ARNOLD, 
Simmons College. 


3.50—-The War and the Men’s Colleges. 
PRESIDENT JOHN M. THOMAS, 
Middlebury College. 


4.15—A Message from France. 
CoMMISSIONER JOHN H. FINLEY, 7s 
President, The University of the State of New York. 


4.45—Discussion. 


Fraway Evenina. 


6.00—Dinner and Reception at Hotel Kimball. ii 
The guests of honor will be Commissioner Payson Smith of Massachu- 

setts, President R. D. Hetzel of New Hampshire College, President Benja- 

min T. Marshall of Connecticut College for Women and President George | 

E. Vincent of the General Education Board. 
Dress informal. Social half hour from 6.00 to 6.30. 


ih ania ate 


< SaTURDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 8. 
The Central High School. 


9.30—Business Meeting. 
‘ 1. Report of Executive Committee and Election of New Members. 
: 2. Reports of the Secretary and Treasurer. 
3. Reports of the Delegates to the College Entrance Examination 
Board. 
4. Report of the Nominating Committee and Election of Officers. 


GENERAL SUBJECT: PRESENT EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM :. 


ieenciheslital 
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10.00—The Worship of the Yardstick. 


Proressor JAMES L. McConauGHy, 
Dartmouth College. 


10.25—The School and College High Brow. 
PRINCIPAL LEWIS PERRY, 
Phillips. Exeter Academy. 


10.50—Present Educational Problems in Colleges for Women. 
PRESIDENT Mary E. WooLtey, - 
Mount Holyoke College. 


11.15—Educational Changes Needed for the War and Still More During 
the Subsequent Peace. 


PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIor, 
President Emeritus Harvard University. 


11.40—Discussion. 


At the close of this session opportunity is offered for discussion of 
the “Modern School” as presented at the last annual meeting in Boston. 
The place of meeting will be Room 17 in the Central High School. 

Members of the Association and their friends are invited to visit 
the George Walter Vincent Smith Art Museum, nearly opposite the Cen- 
tral High School. 


SPECIAL MEETING 
Jacob Sleeper Hall : Boston University, Boston 
SATURDAY, MagcH 9, aT 10.30 O'CLOCK, 


The Executive Committee cordially invites you to attend. 
Subject—“THE MopErNn ScHOOL.” 
Speakers :— 
Cuartes W. Exiot, Harvard University. 
Pau SHorey, University of Chicago. 
Atrrep E. Stearns, Phillips Academy, Andover. 
Ot1s W. CALDWELL, The Lincoln School. 


General discussion after the luncheon. 


LuncHEoN, Hotel Brunswick, at one o’clock. 

Short after-dinner speeches. Among the speakers will be :—Payson 
Smith, Commissioner of Education for Massachusetts; Clifford H. Moore, 
Harvard University; George H. Browne, Browne and Nichols School; 
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Paul H. Hanus, Harvard University ; Charles H. Forbes, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, and others. 


It is hoped that at this meeting action will be taken looking towards 
some formulation of the attitude of the Association towards the general 
movement under the name “The Modern School.” 

Jacob Sleeper Hall and Hotel Brunswick are both on Boylston Street 
on either side of Oopley Square. 


REPORT OF THE BUSINESS SESSION, DECEMBER 8, 1917. 


The business session of the thirty-second annual meeting of the New 
England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools was held at the 
Central High School, Springfield, Mass., at half after nine o’clock. In the 
absence of the President, President Lowell, the first Vice-President, 
President Pendleton, presided. 


On recommendation of the Executive Committee it was voted :— 


That the matter of appointing a committee to confer with a similar 
committee appointed by the Association of the Middle States and Mary- 
land be referred to the President of the Association for next year, with 
power. 

That N. Henry Black be a delegate to the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board for the usual term of four years. 

That George D. Olds be appointed a delegate to the National Con- 
ference Committee on Standards for Colleges and Secondary Schools for i 
three years, with the understanding that the Association is not respon- ; 
sible for any expense thereby. 

That the date of the next annual meeting be left to the Executive 
Committee with power. 
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That the following be elected to membership in the Association :— 
NATHANIEL Horton BaTCHELDER, Headmaster Loomis Institute, Windsor, 
Conn. : 
Frank H. Beepe, Superintendent Public Schools, New Haven, Conn. 
ALEXANDER MAXWELL BLACKBURN, Principal Monson Academy, Monson, 
Mass. 
FrepericK GUNN BrinsMADE, The Gunnery School, Washington, Conn. 
Cuartes Estett Dickerson, Principal Northfield Seminary, East North- 
field, Mass. 
Grorce H. EckKEts, Principal Technical High School, Providence, R. I. 
CLinTton ELitswortH FaRNHAM, Headmaster, Academic Building, New 
Britain, Conn. 4 
Louis F. Grroux, Dean American International College, Springfield, Mass. 2 
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Witt1am Davin Goopwin, Head Classical Department, Pittsfield High 
School, Pittsfield, Mass. 

CHARLES NELSON GreeG, Dean School Liberal Arts, Northeastern College, 
Boston, Mass. 

Epwarp Hueco GuMBaRt, Superintendent of Schools, East Hartford, Conn. 

Mira HINSDALE HALL, Principal Miss Hall’s School, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Drew T. HarrHorne, Principal Coburn Classical Institute, Waterville, 
Maine. 

RatPH Dorn Hetzer, President New Hampshire College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, Durham, N. H. 

FLoRENCE HAMILTON Hewitt, Head History Department, Portsmouth High 
School, Portsmouth, N. H. 

ELLEN C. HINSDALE, Professor of German Language and Literature, Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Witt1aAM Cross HoLpen, Vice Principal Hartford Public High School, 
Hartford, Conn. 

ArtHur P, Irvine, Principal Buckingham Junior High School, Springfield, 
Mass. ‘ 

ELIZABETH GALLOWAY Kane, Head History Department, Crosby High 
School, Waterbury, Conn. 

Frances L. Knapp, Secretary to Board of Admission, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass. ' 
Mary Deia Lewis, Associate Professor of English, Smith College, North- 

ampton, Mass. 
JOHN MacDurriz, Principal MacDuffie School for Girls, Springfield, Mass. 
BENJAMIN TINKHAM MARSHALL, President, Connecticut College, New Lon- 


don, Conn. 
ROBERT ALEXANDER FYFE McDONALD, Professor of Education, Bates College, 
Lewiston, Maine. - 


WALTER VALEN McDurrer, Head Classical Department, Central High 
School, Springfield, Mass. 

C. S. McGown, Chancellor, American International College, Springfield, 
Mass. ; 

GrorcE Rospert HENDERSON NICHOLSON, Headmaster Kingswood School, 
Hartford, Conn. 

IRENE NYE, Dean of Faculty, Connecticut College for Women, New Lon- 
don, Conn. 

SHELTON JOsEePH PHELPS, Professor of Secondary Education, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Epwin Loomis Rosrnson, Principal East Hartford High School, East Hart- 
ford, Conn, 

KennetH C. N. Smuts, Dean and Acting President, Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Maine. 

NatHAN Ripeout SMITH, Principal High School, Ware, Mass. 
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‘Hetzn BrsHop THompson, Professor of Dietetics, Connecticut College for 
Women, New London, Conn. 
Samvuret THurser, Head English Department, Newton Technical High 
School, Newtonville, Mass. e 
Hosart G. TrurspetLt, Headmaster Suffield School, Suffield, Conn. 
if Wru1am T. BENTLEY, Sub-Master High School, Malden, Mass. 
THORNTON JENKINS, Principal High School, Malden, Mass. 


The report of the treasurer trom January 15, 1916 to January 22, 
1917 was received and placed on file. 


: The report of the delegates to the College Entrance Examination 
) Board was presented by Mr. Enoch C. Adams. The report was received 
) and adopted. 

: 


Voted that the Secretary print and distribute a list of members of 
the Association. 


| The nominating committee, consisting of President Mary E. Woolley, 
i Dr. William Gallagher and Mr. Enoch C. Adams presented the following 
: list of officers for the ensuing year and they were elected. 


President, ELLEN Fitz PENDLETON. 


| : Vice-Presidents, Horace DuTTon Tart, 
Cates THOMAS WINCHESTER. 


Secretary-Treasurer, WALTER BALLOU JACcoBs. 


Executive Committee (with the preceding), 
| JaMeEs ARTHUR TUFTS, 
: LEMUEL HERBERT MURLIN, 
ERNEST GRANGER Hapaoop, 
. CLEMENT COLLESTER Hype, 
WILtiaM CoLver HILL. 








On motion of Professor Winchester it was voted that the thanks of 
the Association be extended to the School Committee of Springfield and 
to Mr. William C. Hill, Principal of the Central High School for the use of 
the Central High School Building and the courteous hospitality extended 
to the Association during the annual meeting. 


The thanks of the Association were also extended to the Springfield 
Chamber of Commerce and the George Walter Vincent Smith Art Museum. 
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Adjourned, 


WALTER BatLou Jacoss, Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE BUSINESS SESSION, SPECIAL MEETING, MARCH 9, 
1918. 


A short business session was held in the dining room, Hotel Bruns- 
wick, at the close of the discussion. It was voted: 


That a committee of nine be appointed by the President to formulate 
resolutions, expressing the attitude of the Association towards the gen- 
eral movement known as “The Modern School,” and to report in print 
at the next meeting. 


Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee the following 

were elected members of the Association. 

Ore M. BEAN, Principal High School, Woburn, Mass. 

Jason O. Coox, Head History Department, High School, Holyoke, Mass. 

Cuaries M. Eaton, Superintendent of Schools, Weston, Mass. 

Mer_e SMITH GETCHELL, Headmaster High School, Brockton, Mass. 

SamMvugL Witson Hicks, Instructor, Chemistry and Biology, Williston 
Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. 

JaMEs Davin How tert, Principal High School, Medford, Mass. 

ALEXANDER JAMES INGLIS, Assistant Professor of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

Frank P. Morse, Principal High School, Revere, Mass, 

Atsert S. Perkins, Head, Department of Ancient Languages, Dorchester ~ 
High School, Boston, Mass. 

Rosest Eaton Puyre, First Vice-Principal Hartford Public High School, 
Hartford, Conn. 

JaMEs E. THomMas, Headmaster Dorchester High School, Boston, Mass. 

CHAUNCEY W. WALDRON, Principal School of Practical Arts, Brookline, 
Mass. 

Hegpeet S. Weaver, Headmaster High School of Practical Arts, Boston, 
Mass. 


Adjourned, 


Watters Battou Jacoss, Secretary. zs 
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The War and Secondary Schools. 


Rosert J. Arey, Presment, University or Marne. 


‘2 HE importance of secondary education is well recog- 
nized. The increasing complexity of modern life 
5 has made secondary education for the masses almost 
as necessary as was elementary education a few 
decades ago. If the intense work of the present is 
to-be maintained and the additional necessary work 
of the future well done, secondary education must 
be strengthened and improved. Much of the im- 
portant work of the reconstruction period following the war as well 
as most of the scientific work during the war must be done by highly 
educated men, These men must come from the colleges, technical 
schools, and universities. These institutions cannot produce them 
unless the secondary schools furnish the proper preparation. 

From the very beginning of the war, our government has insisted 
that the work of education should go on with as little interference 
as possible. Cabinet officers and the Commissioner of Education in 
many utterances have set forth the importance of this work. The 
representatives of foreign commissions who have visited our coun- 
try have all expressed the same idea. We are, therefore, sure that 
our national government believes in the importance and efficacy of 
educational training. The appointment of an Advisory Commis- 





- sion to the Council of National Defense having as one member, 


Hollis Godfrey of Drexel Institute, representing Education and 
Engineering, has given education the highest official recognition. 
By the terms of the federal act, education is thus officially recog- 
nized as a national resource. This recognition means much for 
the present and will certainly have great bearing on the future 
development of the educational work of this country. 

Educational institutions and educated men have given a remark- 
able patriotic response to the demands of our government caused 
by the war. Graduates of colleges, undergraduates, and the older 
students of secondary schools have enlisted in large numbers—num- 
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bers entirely out of proportion to the class to which they belong. 
The government has called upon educated men to come to Wash- 
ington for special service as well as to carry on many of the im- 
portant activities of the government in their own states. While 
this response has had the effect of depleting the teaching force of 
the country and reducing very greatly the number of students, it is 
after all a high tribute to the character of the work that our educa- 
tional institutions have been doing. They have not failed to teach 
real patriotism. 

While the great mass of teachers have exhibited the finest type 
of loyalty, there have been here and there a few examples of dis- 
loyalty, sometimes approaching very near to treason. The school au- 
thorities have been active and have weeded out most of those who 
have shown pro-German tendencies. In the time of a great world 
struggle like the present one, the teachers of the youth of America 
should be of outspoken loyalty. No teacher should be employed for 
whom an apology is necessary. Every teacher should be a citizen 
of this country. Those of foreign birth should be so completely 
naturalized that all trace of the hyphen has been removed. 

In every great crisis, there are many people who think that some 
short cut to efficiency should be discovered and put into immediate 
operation. The present is no exception. We are asked to shorten 
the time of secondary education and to replace studies of proven 
worth by those that would seem to minister to immediate needs. 
These requests although somewhat disturbing should not be yielded 


to. The careful student and observer of educational progress knows - 


that educated men and women of value are produced by hard and 
continuous study of the great: fundamental bodies of truth that the 
world has found useful and necessary. It doubtless is true that 
under the stress of the present emergency we should speed up the 
work of education. The very earnestness that the troubles of the 
world produce may be used to advantage in doing more and better 
work. In order to meet the labor situation connected with the 
growing of crops and in other important industries, it may be neces- 
sary to shorten the term and change somewhat the vacation periods. 
Where these things are done, the work ought to be made so intense 
that the achievements of the shortened year will be as nearly equal 
tc normal accomplishments as possible. 
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The secondary schools of the country have enormous plants of 
buildings, laboratories, libraries, shops, gymnasiums, and play- 
grounds that are only used a fraction of the time. Preceding the 
war, movements were on foot in various parts of the country to use 
these plants more efficiently. Now is the time to put these plans in 
operation. Evening and late afternoon classes for adults and em- 
ployed young people should be arranged. The assembly rooms 
should be used for lectures upon all phases of the war, production, 
and conservation. 

In many secondary schools, the classes in the manual arts or in 
vocational subjects might, with increased interest and educational 
value, be engaged in the production of actual war material. The 
girls could make various articles of clothing, Red Cross and hospital 
materials, and the boys could produce parts of munitions and 
various other small articles that are necessary for the equipment of 
our troops. 

Matny secondary schools, hy extra effort but at slight expense, 
could offer a variety of valuable short courses. These might in- 
clude conversational French and Spanish, telegraphy, telephone 
construction, operation, and maintenance, wireless, and various 
other subjects for which an immediate need exists. 

The development of our relations to Germany has caused a re- 
vulsion toward the teaching of the German language. Already a 
marked decrease in'the number of students taking this language 
is noted in secondary schools and colleges. This tendency is likely 
to continue for some time. It probably ought to be permanent. 
Our secondary schools would certainly do better to emphasize 
French and Spanish. We shall certainly have far more relations 
with France in the future than we have had in the past. If we are 
to establish new lines of trade with the South American states, it 
will be necessary for us to have a large number of people familiar 
with the Spanish language. We should not, of course, entirely 
eliminate the study of German. There will continue to be use for 
this language. In the future, the American who knows German 
should know if for practical purposes and not as an accomplishment. 
It is very important, however, that the teachers of German in our 
secondary schools and colleges be men and women of undoubted 
loyalty. This will mean that in general they will not be of Ger- 
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man blood or if of German blood, far removed from the Fatherland. 
It is very important that no opportunity be given in the schools of 
the country for the German propaganda that has produced the 
traitors and plotters that are now giving the government so much 
trouble. 

The subjects of history and government furnish unusual oppor- 
tunities for constructive teaching. Today for the first time the 
soldiers of America are fighting side by side instead of face to face 
with the soldiers of the other English speaking nations. The Eng- 
lish speaking people of the world are responsible for the ideals that 


we hold most dear. The English speaking people have stood for _ 


and developed personal liberty, law, order, individual opportunity, 
and national responsibility. The best things in our government 
and our institutions are of English origin. The high school has a 
fine opportunity to revise the teaching of American history so that 
these fundamental origins may be understood and appreciated. 
Such teaching will knit us closer to the other English speaking 
peoples of the world. The old prejudices and misunderstandings 
must be wiped out. The safety of the democracy that we. believe in 
depends upon the cooperative union of the democratic peoples of the 
world. The proper teaching of adolescent youth will make that 
union possible and permanent. 

Much of the time of our government is wasted today in contra- 
dicting unfounded statements regarding intentions and’ practices. 
As a result of the muckraking ofthe last decade, we are a very 
credulous peopley We are willing to believe anything we hear, 
particularly if it is evil. We have but little faith in the integrity 
of our officers or the stability of our institutions. The secondary 
schools of the country may very profitably use the present oppor- 
tunity to teach a greater faith in the integrity of men, in the hon- 
esty of their purposes, and in the fundamental soundness of our 
institutions. The many serious charges the government is com- 
pelled to refute will furnish splendid material for use in such teach- 
ing. The fine work that the government is doing in its various 
departments, the wonderful accomplishments of the past few 
. months, and the great state papers of our President should all be 
used to show that our institutions are strong enough to meet the 
stress of great crises. 
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For a good many years, our perspective of human knowledge and 
culture has been greatly askew as a result of German influence. 
Many of our students have gone to German institutions. Under 
the spell of German professors they have been led to believe that 
human learning, culture, and progress were all in the keeping of 
the German people. Since 1914, these claims have been reviewed. 
‘We now know that the claims were grossly exaggerated. It is a 
good time to review the origins of learning and culture, and fix 
in our minds the fact that much of it did not come from the Teu- 
ton. The period of secondary school life furnishes a fine oppor- 
tunity for young people ‘to get the correct perspective of human 
knowledge, progress, and culture. We should take advantage of 
the opportunity. 

It would be an interesting performance in any high school class 
to assist the young people to make a list of a score of the world 
revolutionizing inventions and after the list was made to determine 
the country and the individual responsibility for each. Such a 
list would doubtless include the steam engine, the electric tele- 
graph, the Atlantic cable, the electric light, the sewing machine, 
the telephone, the submarine, the phonograph, wireless telegraphy, 
and the aeroplane. These have all been revolutionary in their 
effect. Singularly enough, not one of them is credited to a Ger- 
man source. 

In the study of physics in the secondary schools, interest will 
be increased if some of the great contributors to the science are 
known. In the history of this science, we would certainly include 
Carnot, founder of modern thermodynamics, Laplace, author of 
the nebular hypothesis, Foucault, the first demonstrator of the 
earth’s revolution, Becquerel, discoverer of radio activity, Curie, 
the most famous worker in radio activity—all Frenchmen; New- 
ton, by common consent the world’s greatest scientist, Lord Kel- 
vin, famous for his many inventions and for his work in mathe- 
matical physics, Maxwell, founder of the modern mathematical 
theory of electricity, Thompson, the present greatest worker in 
radio activity, Rayleigh, the authority in light and sound—all 
Englishmen ; Franklin, noted for his researches in electricity, heat, 
and meteorology, Henry, father of the modern dynamo, Edison, the 
world’s greatest inventor, Michelson, Nobel prize man and author- 
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ity in optics, and Milliken, next to Thompson, the greatest worker 
in radio activity—all Americans. 

In biology, hygiene, and medicine,.many great names oceur with 
which every one should be familiar. In general biology there are 
Darwin, Wallace, and Lamarck, originators and developers of the 
idea of evolution. The pioneer in systematic botanical classifica- 
tion was Linneus, a Swede. Some of the great contributors to the 
perfecting of classification are Tournefort and Antoine de Jussieu, 
Frenchmen, Robert Brown, an Englishman, and Gray, an Ameri- 
can. The mutation theory was originated by DeVries, a Dutch- 
man. Buffon in France, and Huxley in England were the great 
popularizers of science, particularly zoology. In medicine, Har- 
vey, the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, Lister, the origi- 
nator of:septic surgery, and Pasteur, the beginner of the fight 
against germ disease, are names to conjure with. 


The great increase in the use of mathematics particularly in its ° 


application to the various kinds of engineering and statistics makes 
this an opportune time to increase interest in this fundamental 
science. Here as in physics, some knowledge of the men of genius 
who have developed the science will be interest-provoking and in- 
spiring. Early mathematics of the synthetic type was brought to 
a high state of perfection by the Greeks. Mathematics of the 
analytic type, of inestimable value in practical affairs, is of mod- 
ern development. Some of the great geniuses responsible for 
modern mathematics are Newton, Caley, Sylvester, and Hamilton 
—Englishmen ; Fermat, Descartes, Pascal, Fourier, Cauchy, Her- 
mite, Lagrange, Laplace, Legendre, Galois, Darboux, Jordan, 
Picard, Appell, and Poincare—Frenchmen. 

The subjects I have used are but types of all other subjects of 
fundamental knowledge and culture. An investigation will show 
similar conditions in agriculture, chemistry, education, engineer- 
ing, philology, history, comparative literature, astronomy, philoso- 
phy, politics, music, art—indeed in everything of either practical 
or cultural value. 

To sum up: The world war has increased the importance and 
enlarged. the opportunity of the secondary school. The school 
should speed up and intensify the work in the curricula of estab- 
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lished and proven value. It should take advantage of the present 
opportunity to do the following things: 
(1) Weed out all teachers of doubtful loyalty. 
(2) Where necessary, shorten terms and change vacation 
periods. 
(3) Use the plant and equipment for afternoon and evening 
schools. 
(4) In manual training and vocational departments, make use- 
ful products. 
(5) Provide short courses in certain subjects. 
(6) Emphasize the study of French and Spanish rather than 
German. 
(7) Teach history and government so as to emphasize our rela- 
tions to English speaking and democratic peoples. 
(8) Teach a larger faith so as to reduce credulity. 
(9) Give a right perspective on the origin and development of 
knowledge and culture. 
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The War and the Men’s Colleges. 


Presipent Joun M. Tuomas, Mippitesury OCoLiece. 


nmnommnn? TTT it isn’t playing the game,’ he said, 

And he slammed his books away ; 
B ‘The Latin and Greek I’ve got in my head 

Will do for a duller day.’ 

suntan ‘Rubbish!’ I cried; “The bugle’s call 
Isn’t for lads from school.’ 
D’ye think he’d listen? Oh, not at all: 

mmnomnnn? <> I called him a fool, a fool.” 

We may call him what we like, and use with him what argu- 
ments we will, but he will go just the same. We may quote him 
the judgment of the highest authorities that colleges and universi- 
ties must “endeavor to maintain their courses as far as possible on 
the usual basis” and that students “may feel that by pursuing 
their courses with earnestness and diligence they are preparing 
themselves for valuable service to the nation,” but the bugle will 
drown our voices and he will not resist its call. The halls of Ox- 
. ford, crowded to capacity in 1914, are to-day empty and silent. 
12,000 Oxford men are in the service and at last reports over 
1400 had yielded up their lives. American college youths are 
younger and we are seeking to hold them in reserve for their most 
efficient service at the most favorable time, but plan and counsel 
as we may there will be a steady drain upon our student bodies 
as long as the war continues and when we reach the stage ‘of the 
conflict to which other nations have now come, our colleges will be 
as empty as theirs. We are in the war to win. We will never 
yield until we do. A part of our heritage in our mother tongue 
is the counsel of Tom Brown at Rugby,—“Boys, don’t fight, but if 
you do fight, don’t give up while you can stand or see.” We tried 
to obey the first part of that motto, and we will not be found diso- 
bedient to the other part if it takes the last man who can pass the 
surgeons. There are none more whole-hearted and more deter- 
mined in support of this war than the men in our colleges. When 
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the statistics of the war are compiled, it will be found that a larger 
proportion of college men entered the service than of any other 
class. They were the first to be called upon for the officers’ train- 
ing camps, for ambulance corps, for aviation, for certain branches 
of naval service, and they are subject to the same draft as all 
others. The next draft will place in the first class every college 
man above the age of 21—practically every member of our Senior 
classes and a large proportion of the Juniors. The eager and noble 
response of college men has been an inspiration to the entire coun- 
try, and this; with their notable services in positions of trust and 
responsibility, already demonstrated, will be a witness for years 
hence to the sound and thorough patriotism of the American col- 
leges and their great value and importance in the life of our na- 
tion. But the immediate situation, if peace is not won before next 
September, constitutes nothing less than a crisis, the most serious 
that has overtaken the American colleges in the three centuries of 
their history. 

For all institutions which depend in part upon receipts from 
students for their financial support, which includes nearly all the 
members of this association, the resulting financial problem is most 
difficult. Tuition and other fees make up about one-third the an- 
nual income of a large number of colleges. These are already re- 
duced one-third in some institutions and in some a further loss is 
felt in the decrease of.dormitory rentals. It is impossible to meet 
such a sudden and severe diminution of income by offsetting re- 
ductions in budget, although something may be done in this respect. 
The only remedy is in very considerable additions to endowment 
or to gifts for current use. This is a matter which should not be 
left to college officials and trustees alone. Every alumnus and 
every citizen who is convinced of the important function of higher 
education should feel a share of the responsibility. This is no time 
for colleges to hold back in public appeal because of the multiplic- 
ity of pressing demands. There is no demand more immediately 
insistent, more imperative for the permanent strengthening of the 
nation and for the absolutely necessary tasks in the days of recon- 
struction and the restoration of the industries and activities of a 
world at peace, than the maintenance of the American college, 
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despite all the havoc and wastage of war, at its full and even in- 
creased strength., There could no better use be made of the Lib- 
erty Bonds which we are purchasing from patriotic motives than to 
turn them into college treasuries and thus make them serve the 
double purpose of supporting the nation at war and the institu- 
tions which are yielding their very life in support of the nation at 
war. With some personal knowledge of the most beneficent service 
of both the Red Cross and the Y. M. ©. A. to an army in the field, 
I can testify that no money is put to more beneficent or patriotic 
use than that expended for New England college youth. Our New 
England colleges were sustained for generations by the common 
folk of our New England—farmers, merchants, and artisans. If 
our exigencies in time of war could again restore them as usual - 
and customary objects of benevolence, not only on the part of the 
extremely wealthy and those who have enjoyed their benefits, but 
also in the feelings of all citizens of the population generally, the 
eventual benefits might be a compensation. Our cause has only to 


- be set in truth before the public to win their loyal and generous 


support—now as in the older days and as in the case of the western 
State Universities at present. We have chiefly ourselves to blame 
that we have looked chiefly to the man with millions and have 
neglected our humbler friends, who would be glad still to be proud 
of us as their own instruments for the worthiest opportunities for 
their children. 

One thing we must not do, under any stress of temptation or 
through any indirection, and that is to impair our endowments. 
The American colleges have taught an invaluable lesson to the 
American people as to the sacredness of a trust. Through days of 
penury and severest trial they have preserved permanent funds 
inviolate, professorships, scholarships, and specific gifts for all 
sorts of uses, guarding them.safely with distinguished financial 
ability and rendering strict account in accordance with the tenor of 
the several gifts. No loss would be greater than that of confidence 
in the American college as an absolutely safe repository for any 
trust which is committed to it, and at any and every cost this eon- 
fidence must be maintained. / 

But what of the work of a college during the war, with such 
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support as we are able to secure and such students as may properly 
and patriotically remain for us to teach? It has been suggested 
that colleges and universities turn their laboratories during the 
war into experiment stations for war industries and occupations. 
This may be done in the case of the larger and technical institu- 
tions, but in most of the colleges of normal size and ordinary facili- 
ties, the suggestion is not practical. A recent writer in The Nation 
has proposed that college faculties, freed from pressure in the care 
of students, become University Extension lecturers and engage in 
a campaign to instruct the public in the meaning of democracy. 
There are practical difficulties in the way of carrying out this sug- 
gestion which perhaps I need not take the time to mention. 

I believe that a college can do its best work during the war by 
being a college and doing the normal work of a college under the 
stimulus of the great endeavor of the nation in its fight for world- 
wide freedom. I do not mean “college as usual,” college as if the 
country were not involved in the greatest conflict of all times, but 
college as the issues and struggles of the war have revealed that a 
college ought to be. I think it can be shown that this great war 
has brought: into the clear a new ideal and purpose of college train- 
ing, or at. least a purpose different from that which many of ud 
held formerly. 

The aim of college education as held by those undertaking it has 
been for many years increasingly utilitarian. Young men and 
women have gone to college in order to better their prospects in 
life, as-a stepping stone to a profession or a place in business in 
which financial or social rewards would be increased. This has 
held true of students in liberal arts colleges as well as those in 
technical institutions leading directly to an occupation. One of 
the favorite arguments for a college course has been a comparison 
of income of college graduates with those of only a high or ele- 
mentary school education, and the argument has been used fully as 
frequently by classical and liberal institutions as by technical and 
professional schools. 

The sacrifices of men on the battlefields and of the thousands 
in training for the service condemn this attitude. While their 
brothers in arms are giving their lives in the service shall our pres- 
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ent students pursue their selfish advantage? While some face 
hardship and death, shall others plan and labor to increase the com- 
fort and luxury wherein they may spend their life? They are 
of worthier manhood than that. 

Moreover, the war reveals the insufficiency of the individualistic 
attitude. They might fit themselves for high personal rewards and 
find it impossible to reap them because the whole nation is in bond- 
age. We are dependent upon our country. Without a nation free, 
strong and wealthy, none of us can be free, strong or wealthy. 
Lowell’s great lines,— 

“What were our lives without thee! 
What were all our lives to save thee!” 


were an appeal to patriotism, an apostrophe to the love of country ; 
but they are also a statement of cold, substantial fact. In these 
terrible days nations have enemies which would enslave whole 
populations, rob them of their homes and livelihood, and ravage 
and burn the very temples in which they worship God. What 
profit a university training, fitting its possessor for a lucrative 
position, to a youth in Belgium today, or to an Armenian graduate 
of an American college in Turkey? The question—What were 
our lives without our country—is a very practical inquiry as to 
fact and condition. Our lives without our country to defend and 
protect us, to make the conditions of our living enjoyable and up- 
lifting, to guarantee for us a society in which justice, equity and 
benevolence prevail, were very little worth. 

This war has led us very rapidly in the direction of some form 
of socialism. Individual effort, competitive strife for the largest 
possible share of the good things of the world, is giving way rap- 
idly to community effort on a large scale and reaching down into 
the intricacies of life in order to protect and conserve the common . 
good in which alone the individual may win and hold any good 
for himself. The movement affects even such personal matters 
as our daily food. It were never more clear that no man liveth 
te himself and no man dieth unto himself. 

The Germans were the first of the great nations to learn the 
lesson and they are today the most highly organized and socialized 
people in the world. In their view, every member of the empire, 
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from the Kaiser to the humblest peasant, lives for the nation alone, 
and the nation has a right to all that he has and is.and must direct 
his life to the last detail for the carrying out of the national pur- 
pose. Each contributing his part, whether in the army, the fac- 
tory, or in the field, they are putting forth a united energy that 
seems almost superhuman to make their empire the master of the 
world. The end they seek is power, and power in order to wealth, 
that they may rule by land and sea and be the master of the peoples 
of the earth, with none to make them fear. 

Shall we fight them on their own level and try to put ourselves 
in the place they are seeking? Shall we seek to organize ourselves, 
politically, socially and economically, to the end that we may make 
ourselves one of the allied nations dominating the world, ruling it 
by military power, and crushing the liberty and life of others on 
the principle of the survival of the strongest ? 

It is the great achievement of President Wilson that he has 
brought into the clear and imbedded in the common mind through 
a phrase that will never be forgotten another and far higher pur- 
pose. The democracy which he has set in the heart of the world 
is no mere political and governmental method. The German 
statesmen who interpret it as an attempt at dictation as to their 
form of government miss the real meaning of it. We have lived 
at peace with imperial Germany all our lives and were strenuously 
desirous of continuing to do so. Our national spokesman snffered 
patiently for years reproach and rebukes without number for his 
insistence on neutrality toward the Imperial German Government. 
The change from neutrality to passionate attack, in which Mr. 
Wilson has carried the heart of America whole-souled with him, 
was caused and forced by immoral diplomacy and by savagery and 
inhumanism in the conduct of the war. We are fighting for some- 
thing more than freedom of the seas, something other than to check- 
mate the plan of a central European empire ruling the world from 
its line of fortresses from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf. We 
are fighting for the maintenance in human society of customs, laws, 
and usages which are proper to civilized humanity, and we are 
fighting against the attempt to establish the laws of the jungle as 
recognized and permanent usages in the relations of men and 
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governments with each other. Our enemy is guilty of baby-murder 
on the high seas, and the bombardment of the cathedral at Rheims, 
and the rape of Belgian women, and the exile and enslavement of 
civilian workmen, and poison gas and defiled wells and the un- 
sexing of Servian boys, and the massacre of 750,000 Armenian 
women and children—the most dastardly and horrible crime ever 
committed under the eye of Almighty God. It is these things 
that have overcome all the natural impulses of the American people 
to abstain from war, and reversed the deep-imbedded national 
policy, sanctioned by Washington’s great name, to hold ourselves 
aloof from European quarrels, and which have brought us heart 
and soul together to win against Germany. It is not merely to 
make the world safe for nations of democratic political method; 
it is to make the world safe for the ten commandments and the 
Golden Rule, to put down savagery and clear the way for a human 
society in accordance with principles of justice and charity. 

A larger, nobler goal of manhood has dawned upon our horizon. 
We have been content hitherto to let things in general drift, while 
we made each for ourselves the most cheerful and comfortable place 
we could, with as large a share as possible of the good things of 
life, and of course with proper consideration for those personal 
principles and ideals which bring one happiness in the long run, 
as well as a‘decent regard for the rights and privileges of our fel: 
lewmen. Our manners and methods have been for the most part 
tolerable, but our purpose and goal have been wrong. Our 
philosophy has been individualistic, whereas in the future it must 
be social. We have based our life on the principle of the struggle 
for existence. Tempered with many amenities from our natural 
humane impulses as well as from the teachings of ethics and of 
religion, we have nevertheless held by the principle of the utmost 
possible for ourselves in the competitive struggle of the. world as 
the mainspring of our life’s endeavor. But the old world of com- 
petition and war, from which Darwin deduced the doctrine of the 
survival of the strongest, doubtless with all truth and accuracy, has 
become impossible. The struggle for existence may have obtained 
once, and it may be all right for tigers still, but as a philosophy 
of the men of the future, it is branded by the light of the flaming 
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ruins of Europe as a doctrine of hell. If that is human nature, 
we must change it.. If that is the world, the real and actual world 
of today, we must build a new world. It does not follow that a 
biological law which obtained in the era of the saurians must hold 
good when man has come to his dominion. We may have descended 
from the brutes, but that is no reason why we should stay brutish. 
Man is also a creator, and in Galilee two thousand years ago there 
was sketched a model for his work that shal] not pass from his 
heart till all things spoken by the prophets shall be fulfilled. “And 
I saw a new heaven, and a new earth: for the first heaven and the 
first earth are passed away.” 

The problem of youth, therefore, is not, How can I train myself 
for the position of largest personal advantage in a world of com- 
petitive struggle—but rather it is, What can I do to make myself 
a helpful and efficient worker toward the worthier world we must 
create? The task is not how. to make one’s self most successful as 
a competitor, but how to develop one’s manhood to the greatest 
efficiency as a social unit. 

The work of the college, accordingly, is to help its students grip 
the problem and work out a solution of their own personal relation 
to the world’s freshly discovered task. They hear a great deal 
of the increasingly insistent call for men and women of scientific 
training in the industries and commerce of the country. The need 
of trained workers in the laboratories and draughting rooms is 
doubtless most urgent, and we may well readjust our curricula to 
help supply it. But there is another need not less urgent and still 
more difficult of supply, that of men and women of mind and soul 
to understand and interpret the new order of things in our world. 
We are come to a new era. We have been living under the laws 
of the jungle, and we must learn to live under the laws of God in 
the great family of man. We must work out and make clear a 
new constitution for human society on the basis of righteousness 
and justice and mercy. We must have a new philosophy of life, 
based not upon the struggle for existence, but upon the struggle 
for worthier existence. The wages of selfish endeavor for personal 
aggrandizement, such as we all sought for under the old regime, 
is death: the tightening grip at the throat of Germany proves it. 
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From the war, which at first seemed evidence of the bankruptcy 
of Christianity, is coming the revelation that only on the basis of 


Christian truth, Christian morals, and the Christian principle of. 


life for the life of others, can a stable and decent world be estab- 
lished. 

This conception ought to give life to all our college occupation. 
A new world is in the making. We stand before the birth of a 
grander creation than that of the dead and barren stars. A new 
earth, ruled by justice and brotherhood is forming in the throes 
of war before our eyes. The sign of the Galilean is in the sky 
for one more victory. All our text books must be re-written. The 
end of many a tendency and struggle recorded in history has now 
come into evidence, and in the light of the issue we must tell the 
whole story anew. The new ideal of humanity will affect our view 
of all ancient and modern literature. Political and social science 
and economics must open new chapters, more important than all 
which have gone before. Even the natural and physical sciences 
will take on new meaning from the higher and nobler purposes 
to which their laws and truths will be devoted. There is no insti- 
tution which has a more practical and needful function just now 
than the college which is devoted to the study of the humanities. 
In the past our work may have seemed at times a bit unreal, and 
our students may have thought that we were holding them back 
from practical interests of vital moment. But nothing can be of 
greater moment than the principles and ideals of the manhood 
which henceforth is to found upon the earth. To work these out 
together and to establish in our minds the constitution of the 
world’s new day when the lust of the conqueror shall no more 
devastate the earth and humanity shall unite its efforts, all for the 
welfare of all, is our college work the coming days and years, and 
may God grant us in the fulfillment of the task a zeal and devo- 
tion consonant with the nobility of the ambition. 
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The School and College High Brow 


Privorpat Lewis Perry, Pumuirs Exeter Acapremy. 


FRIEND of mine once wrote me a bit of helpful ad- 
vice. His letter ran something like this: “You will 
never be worth your salt as the head of a school 
unless you are able at all times to speak about your 
problems. The work you are doing may be as plain 
as a pikestaff and your audience may see clearly 
exactly what should be done and how it should be 
done, but the thing won’t seem real unless you make 

a problem out of it. Every schoolmaster should make a point of 
looking perplexed and talking about his problem and the beginning 
of his talk should be, ‘Here is my particular problem.’” I thought 
of this advice when Mr. Jacobs asked me to speak on some problem 
connected with teaching, and chose a topic which presents no prob- 
lem at all though every school and college teacher wishes it did: 
the “High Brow in School and College.” I once wrote a thesis for 
my Master’s degree and the topic assigned was: “The Influence of 
the Classics on the Poetry of William Wordsworth.” After read- 
ing every line which Wordsworth ever wrote—a task demanding 
“all that one has, of fortitude and delicacy,” to use Stevenson’s 
phrase, I came to what was considered the correct conclusion, that 
the classics had no influence on Wordsworth’s poetry. Attacking 
the problem of the high brow in school and college in the same care- 
ful and laborious way we may see whether or not such things as high 
brows exist, who and what they are, and we may examine into the 
question as to whether they should be encouraged or eliminated. 

There seems’ to be a great deal of flexibility of interpretation as 
to what a high brow really is. Is it a term of admiration or re- 
proach? Last February three particularly attractive girls visited 
the school with which I am connected and after they had left a boy 
expressed the hope that other high brow girls might visit us as their 
coming did much to relieve the tedium of a long New England 
winter. Now as these particular girls could not by the slightest 
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chance be called noticeably or unpleasantly intellectual, I made 
bold to inquire why he called these girls “high brow” and found 
that it was because they were unusually attractive as to face, figure 
and costume. The term high brow was used in enthusiastic admira- 
tion. Within the past week I had a talk with one of the tradesmen 
in town about a recent foot ball team whose personel was made up 
of players of no more than ordinary ability. “It was a good, repre- 
sentative team,” said I, “there were no stars on it.” “Yes,” said 
he, I like that kind of a team more than I do the team we had three 
or four years ago which had those high brow players.” The players 
referred to were known tome. Their reputations were unassailable 
from the charge of too great intellectuality. The term high brow 
meant that they were unduly, in fact ominously expert. To the 
school boy a dinner at the Copley Plaza is likely to be a high brow 
dinner, a Packard limousine is a high brow car, and an individual 
with an income of more than ten thousand dollars a year is a high 
brow person. 

This is far from the meaning of the phrase as we use it. We 
think of a man who is more interested at the present time in inter- 
preting a difficult passage in Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason than 
he is in the outcome of the fighting around Cambrai or the final 
solution of the Russian problem as a high brow. We are inclined to 
think a woman who spends a beautiful May afternoon at a matinee 
in order to see Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler or Rosmersholm, a high brow. 
A “high brow” to most of us is one who has intellectual supercilious- 
ness. High browishness is intellectual snobbery. Our idea is prob- 
ably Thackeray’s idea of a snob. In his paper on University Snobs 
he says: “At five and twenty Crump invented three new metres, 
and published an edition of an exceedingly improper Greek Com- 
edy, with no less than twenty emendations upon the German text of 
Schnapfenius and Schnapsius. These services to religion instantly 
pointed him out for advancement in the church and he is now Presi- 
dent of Saint Boniface, and very narrowly escaped the bench.” It 
is difficult to give a definition of a “high brow” which will not in- 
clude Browning’s Grammarian and our favorite teacher of the 
Classics and yet will call up to mind a type-known in the faculties 
of our colleges and in the undergraduate ranks, a type not unknown 
in our preparatory schools. The type of high brow I have in mind, 
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must go. In fact the tragic realities of the past three years have 
made havoc with the real high brow for whom I have no better 
definition than this: a person who is consciously proud of knowledge 
which has no relation to life. I am not thinking of the serious 
minded ‘boy at college who because he is more mature than his fel- 
lows and sees values more clearly is called a high brow—the youth 
“learned and yet not a pedant, virtuous and yet tolerant, seriously 
disposed and yet gifted with a ready sense of humor, and with 
whatever failures and haltings by the way, yet in all his actions 
and in allhis thoughts is 
“Fain to know golden things, fain to grow wise 
Fain to achieve the secret of fair souls.” 

I am thinking of the undergraduate who before the war came, felt 
aloof, happily aloof from all the affairs of the work-a-day world; 
I am thinking of a few college professors who with minds well 
stored with learning were frying in their own intellectual grease, 
I am thinking of some readers of College Entrance Examinations 
in English who in order to show their own high standards would 
never give a decent grade to an English paper unless it were written 
by a boy who was abnormal. Not abnormally bright—just abnor- 
mal, Last week a-girl of sixteen in the High School asked me to 
explain the meaning of this passage which came in her next day’s 
lesson: “Ontogeny too closely followed repeats phylogeny, a fact 
which has led to many false genealogical relationships.” I do not 
know, but I should say that this had been written by a high brow. 

Montaigne wrote against the high brow tendency of his time 
and so did Moliere. “It is not enough,” said Montaigue, “‘to join 
learning and knowledge to the mind, it should be incorporated into 
it; it must not be sprinkled but dyed with it and if it change not and 
better her estate (which is imperfect) it were much better to leave 
x 

In our education in the United States we must preserve the 
vision without which the nation perishes, but we must remember 
that education and life are one and the same thing. Let me quote 
two paragraphs from a chapter of Professor Canby’s on “The Lux- 
ury of ‘Being Educated.” 

“My own experience was typical only in so far as my condition 
resembled that of hundreds of boys who come to Senior year in 
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college with a distressing vagueness of aims, a feeling of incapacity, 
and one certainty that they are not yet educated, that they are not 
yet ready to enter the world. As it happened, I was allowed to 
choose the path of the graduate school. I entered uncertain, doubt- 
ful of what interested me, guiltily conscious that I ought to be-earn- 
ing ten dollars a week in an office or a mill. I found myself in a 
new atmosphere. We were starting over again; we were boasting 
of our ignorance; we were clamoring for knowledge; yearning for 
opportunities to study in a field that grew wider and wider under 
our touch. Far from separating ourselves from life, we seemed to 
grow for the first time acutely conscious of it. Reality, instead of 
being a simple affair of making money, marrying and dying began 
to grow vast, complex and infinitely interesting. It was with diffi- 
culty that we held ourselves to the little segment which was assigned 
to us for study. Our thoughts leaped ahead—though still vaguely 
—to the practical, concrete work we must do and we were distressed 
at the opportunities for knowledge that must be left behind us. 
Ennui became unthinkable ; idleness a ¢rime, yet we were boys still, 
and intensely human boys. We sat late with beer and pipes, and 
talked nonsense far more effectively than in undergraduate days ; we 
took up athletics, which in college we had left to the teams ; we were 
even merrier because our mirth came as a reaction from hard work. 
When we compared experiences with the intellectually sympathetic 
among our classmates who had gone out into the world, we found 
that they, too, had felt the spring and stimulus of directed purpose- 
ful endeavor. But except. where they had already discovered a 
career, their enthusiasm was less than ours, their energies not so 
active ; they did not seem to be on such good terms with life.” 
Something had happened to these young men in the graduate 
school. In nine cases out of ten when a young man after a dilet- 
tante, or a restless or a dreamy life as an undergraduate enters the 
Law School or the Medical School, something happens. Play be- 
comes work and work becomes play. All his intellectual interests, 
all his powers become focussed upon his job. He becomes more 
alert, more cheerful, more responsible, more of a man. He has 
found a great work to do, and in the great work he has found him- 
self. This is the miracle which has come to us, since our entrance 
into the war. The sobering effect of the war has been felt in every 
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school. The High Brow attitude according to my definition has 
been swept away, for everything studied now is allied to life. I was 
told recently that in the history of Harvard University there had 
never been such an interest in the study of Livy as has been evinced 
by this year’s Freshman Class. . There are no full professors of 
Chemistry in residence at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Every one of these men is serving the government. If the 
despised Latin has become real and living—what can be said for 
Mathematics? How many hundreds of boys in the past six months 
in the ordnance departments of our army, in aviation and radio 
schools have found for the first time perhaps the value of a knowl- 
edge of Mathematics. We have been “stabbed wide awake.” The 
pathos comes from the fact that so many young men are patrioti- 
cally giving up their chance of an education, just as they have 
caught their first vision as to what an education means and what 
it can do. Even in our preparatory schools enough French has been 
taught so that boys have been of service in France in teaching their 
less fortunate brethren in the American Army. I think most 
school masters will agree with me that the term just drawing to a 
close will be remembered as a term of unusual seriousness on the 
part of the boys—a term of unusual scholastic success because the 
work has seemed real. And the so called utilitarian studies have 
seemed no more real than the others. Just at present there can be 
no great quarrel on between the teachers of blacksmithing and sex 
hygiene on the one hand and Latin, Greek, and Mathematics on the 
other. This war has taught us to see values that some of us never 
knew existed before. We are face to face with realities! The past 
three years have taught us a number of things. We have become 
a little skeptical of the omniscience of some teachers ; the so. called 
business live wires of the Sunday Supplement have lost their glamor 
for us; for there are High Brows in the business world and even in 
the religious world ; for the same awakening process has been going 
on in religion. A Y. M. C. A. worker in France recently told me 
of an English Chaplain who arrived at the Western front with a 
trunkful of sermons which he intended to preach to the men just 
out of the trenches. “Lock up your trunk,” said the weary and 
exasperated worker, “and preach to the men the real things you 
learn in this life from day to day.” ‘Here were men,” says Donald 
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Hankey, speaking of the first British Army, “who believed abso- 
lutely in the Christian virtues of unselfishness, generosity, charity 
and humility without ever connecting them in their minds with 
Christ, and at the same time what they did associate with Christ- 
ianity was just on a par with the formalism and smug righteousness 
which Christ spent his whole life in trying to destroy.” 

:We teachers are learning I believe our lesson too. We must 
learn it or we shall be swept aside, that in the world’s trial, our 
profession must in time undergo its examination; whatever of for- 
malism and smug self-righteousness, or high brow in that sense, 
must go, for our work is being revealed and we shall be judged 
worthy or incompetent as the next generation now in our charge, 
meets the world’s realities. 
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Educational Problems in the Colleges 
for Women 


Mary E,. Woottey, Presiwent, Mount Hotyoxe Coiieer, 
Sours Haptey, Mass. 


sus WONG the gods of old Rome was one particularly 
fascinating to me in my childhood because he 
A achieved what seemed in those days the very re- 
= markable feat of facing both ways at once. I have 
um, me), learned since then, by observation, that it is not 
= always so difficult as it looks. But totally aside 
= from the question of its difficulty is the question of 
the need of that facility in the educational world, 
with its multitude of opportunities. 

I am assuming that in an audience like this we are agreed that 
there is a place for the college of liberal arts as distinguished 
from the vocational and technical school or college, an assumption 
impossible in some audiences which fail to see any use in an edu- 
cation not designed primarily for “direct application to immediate 
needs,” Such an audience does not always think through its 
proposition and realize that it is manifestly impossible for many 
undergraduates to know their “immediate needs,”’—that the logi- 
cal result would be vocational smattering in many directions, at 
the price of sacrificing the trained mind, capable of “ranging new 
facts in their proper places.” 

Assuming general agreement as to the raison d'etre for the col- 
lege of liberal arts, the problem becomes even then not altogether 
easy of solution. The curriculum of the liberal arts college has 
changed enormously within the last twenty-five years, even within 
the last ten. Entire new departments have been established, now 
so essential a part of the intellectual life of the college that the 
average undergraduate never dreams that they have not always 
existed. I was at Wellesley when experimental psychology was 
introduced and the psychological laboratory opened; when eco- 
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_ nomics and sociology became a department separate from history ; 
when Fraulein Wenckebach taught education as a course added 
to the department of German. When I came to Mt. Holyoke, 
there was no psychological laboratory; no separate department of 
economics and sociology ; and an instructor in education had been 
appointed only a short time before. The experience of other col- 
leges for women is similar, these courses only illustrating the way 
in which college curricula have been expanded within the last 
fifteen and twenty years. 

This “drift” has been immensely accelerated by the times in 
which we live and no one can withstand it, if she would. It is 
essential to be in touch with things as they are. We must study the 
history that is making at such a tremendous pace—not only in the 
political world but also in the economic and industrial and social 
world. Within the last two or three days I have been reminded 
of the appeal which subjects directly in touch with modern condi- 
tions make, by the remark of one of our faculty, whose own work 
is in the line of the humanities, “Present sociological and economic 
problems seem so much more vital just now than studying the his- 
tory of the past.” The college Philosophy Club at its meeting last 
week discussed “the ethical aspects of present economie problems 
with one talk on “Enemy Aliens in our Country,” raising the ques- 
tion “are we morally obliged to allow any one who wishes to have 
a share in our prosperity to enter this country,” and another, 
a resumé of an article by Sidney Webb, entitled “The World 
Famine into which we are Hurrying.” These “straws” indicate 
the direction in which the academic wind is blowing. An inter- 
esting sidelight on the present situation is a student editorial in 
the last issue of the Mount Holyoke News entitled “College and 
the World”—‘“Undoubtedly, now that the war has come, we are 
more inclined to take the universal view of life. . . . Of 
course we still think of our studies, but there is an added purpose 
in our thoughts now; we study, consciously or unconsciously, with 
new vigor bécause of the work of reconstruction after the war, in 
which we must help . . . . When we are trying to balance 
the book of the world, to find something to pay for this colossal 
war, put on the credit side the universal view of life which has 
come to many people. To have connected college with the world 
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is no small thing for college girls.” Most of us will agree that 
to have connected college with the world is no small thing for 
college girls, and are also grateful that in this process the students 
still think of their studies. 

The only objection which some would raise is that in so much 
thinking of today there is an implication that only the newer cul- 
ture is of use, that the older has served its day. “Let the dead past 
bury its dead.” A recent article on “The College in a Democracy” 
says of the college, “At its best, in the halcyon days, on its intel- 
lectual side it has approached more nearly the passionless home of 
academic culture and calm. . . . A resting and ruminating 
place for the soul, between the actuality that was and the actuality 
that was to be.” To many of us the article seems not to state the 
problem, that the danger is rather lest we have no resting and 
ruminating place for the soul; that in our interest in the actuali- 
ties that are, we shall lose sight of the actualities that were. In 
other words, has the past no part in the effective living of the pres- 
ent? Is Frederic Harrison altogether wrong in his assumption— 
“If we are so deeply indebted and so indissolubly bound to pre- 
ceding ages, if all our hopes of the future depend on a sound un- 
derstanding of the past, we cannot fancy any knowledge more im- 
portant than the knowledge of the way in which this’ civilization 
“has been built up.” It is not only that the culture of the past plays 
a part in the effective living of the present, in whatever sphere that 
life may be lived ; it is also true that the present crisis places added 
responsibility upon colleges for women in line of work, directly 
and definitely allied with the past. I am indebted to President 
Lowell in his after-dinner speech at the Brown Celebration three 
years ago, for the thought of a challenge to the scholarship of Amer- 
ica, when the battlefields of Europe are claiming their awful toll of 
the hundreds and thousands of her scholars of tomorrow. Who 
dares to predict what the future has in store for the possible schol- 
ars among the young women as well as among the young men of 
America ? 

And again, there is a gift from the past for the individual life, 
not alone for the life of the scholar, a gift indicated in Mr. Meikle- 
john’s expression,—“‘Learning at the helm of life”; in Mrs, Allin- 
son’s subject, “The Muses at the Hearth”; in the point of view of 
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an illuminating article by Mrs. Olive Day—“Coilege is not in- 
tended to fit an individual merely for the first years after gradua- 
tion, but for his whole life; to give him an enduring and self-per- 
petuating fund of sources and resources which will not become bar- 
ren or monotonous or out of date. Education should aim at enab- 
ling each man to say ““My mind to me a kingdom is,” in order that, 


- when he has learned to give that mind to the service of mankind, 


he may have something worth giving.” 

And finally, could we have a better guide than Mr. Bryce, who 
out of the rich experience of his varied and active life, so largely 
devoted to present day problems, writes: “How thin and pale 
would life be without the record of the thoughts and deeds of those 
who have gone before us! The pleasures of scientific discovery 
are intense, but they are reserved for the few; the pleasures which 
letters and history bestow with a lavish hand are accessible to us 
all. It is good for us, in the midst of our complex and artificial 
civilization, good for us in whom the sense of beauty is less spon- 
taneous, whose creative power is clogged by a weariness of the past, 
and who are haunted by doubts of all that cannot be established 
by the methods of science, to turn back to these simple days, and 
see things again in their simplicity, as the men of Athens saw 
them in the clear light of a Mediterranean dawn. The dawn is 
the loveliest moment of the day and there are truths best seen in 
the innocent freshness of morning.” 

Some one may say, “Wherein lies the problan? You have shown 
conclusively—at least to me—that both lines of work are .essen- 
tial. Nothing remains but to give students the benefit of this ex- 
pansion, to the enrichment of their own lives.”” May I turn to the 
student for an answer, to a student with whom I talked on the train 
between Holyoke and Springfield one day not long ago—“I wish 
I had time to make my work ‘more intensive; it seems as if I al- 
ways had to sacrifice that to the extensive. There are so many 
things that I wish to take, and never time enough to devote to any 
one of the courses which.I do elect.” 

One can easily enter with sympathy into this point of view. We 
expect students to cultivate interest in political, economic, indus- 
trial, social, religious questions of the day, preparing as far as 
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possible for efficient service in those lines, and yet preserve the 
scholastic repose and sense of leisure essential to true scholarliness. 
And today we are adding,—inevitably, because of the abnormal 
times,—to those demands, adding in a score of ways, by war re- 
‘lief and Red Cross work; by Liberty Loan and Red Triangle 
“drives” ; by farming and “Emergency Courses,” in stenography, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, draughting, dietetics and home-nursing, 
social welfare and gardening. They are necessary,—it is the thing 
to do,—but their addition does not make the problem easier of solu- 
tion. 

It is a condition, not a theory, which confronts us. In this age of 
“drift” toward the extensive in education, how shall we preserve 
the intensive ? 












Abstract of Address of Charles W. Eliot 


Preswwent Hmeritus, Harvarp University, on EpucationaL 
Cuanaes NEEDED FOR THE Wak AND THE SUBSEQUENT PEAOE. 


none TE teachers of elementary and secondary schools 
ind the superintendents of public instruction ought 
T not to be either surprised or mortified if great 
changes are needed in school programmes, and in 
the methods of instruction. All other teaching has 
undergone great changes during the past fifty years. 
New methods of teaching law are urgentiy needed 
and are being carefully studied by professors of 
law; because the law has changed greatly in substance, and judi- 
cial decisions now regard equity, reasonableness, and the new social 
ethics as determining considerations rather than the former fixed 
rules and precedents and a rigid logic. In theological education 
and training for the ministry similar new conditions prevail. The 
chief reliance is not on angient authorities or established doctrines 
and conventions, but rather on the reasonable interpretation of 
sacred writings and the use of methods of inquiry consistent with 
those now used in historical and scientific research. Medical 
teaching has been completely revolutionized within fifty years as 
regards both subject matter and methods of instruction. Teaching 
in preparation for scientific professions, such as engineering, for- 
estry, and industrial chemistry, is all new within fifty years; 
because the great industries which are directed by these profes- 
sions have to deal with new materials and new forces, and are: con- 
stantly trying to produce new results. It would indeed be a won- 
der if it’ were. expedient, or indeed possible, to hold schools for 
children and adolescents to the subjects and methods of a hundred 
years ago, when the whole life of civilized man has been completely 
changed within that period; so that the rising generation has to 
go out into a working world utterly different from that into which 
the former generations went forth. 
It is no answer to the demands for improvements in schools to 
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say that child nature remains the same. Coal is about the same 
article now that it was a hundred years ago; but it is dug, trans- 
ported, and utilized in new and better ways. So the bodies and the 
motive powers of the children of today resemble those of the chil- 
dren of a hundred years ago; but those bodies and powers need to 
be trained in new ways, because they are to be developed under new 
conditions and put to new uses. 

What are some of the changes urgently needed in American 
education, elementary, secondary, and collegiate? The first change 
relates to the training of the body. There ought to be a national 
system of physical training in all American schools, the programme 
to be prescribed by the National Bureau of Education, and to be 
enforced in schools from the sixth to the eighteenth year by in- 
spectors paid by the national Government. The proper training of 
a body is a national and not a state or city interest, and should not 
be left in charge of state, town, or city. The present War, and 
the preparations which the United States is now making to take 
part in the War, ought to have convinced every citizen that it 
_ is the duty of the national Government to prescribe and enforce 
a progressive course of bodily training for every child in the 
country. The great war teaches this, but the needs of peace also 
require it. No child should escape it, unless incapacitated by 
disease, accident, or malformation. To this bodily training should 
be added instruction in personal and community hygiene under 
national direction. Every child of fourteen should already have 
learnt the means of preventing and avoiding tuberculosis, aleohol- 
ism, venereal disease, and all other contagious diseases; for com- 
munity hygiene cannot be successfully carried out unless every 
individual in the community understands the means of cure, pre- 
vention and avoidance. In the interest of the whole people, in 
both war times and peace times, the Swiss national sport—rifle 
shooting—should be added to the present sports of American youth. 
The rifle is an instrument of precision the use of which trains boys 
to an accurate use of eyes and fingers, and to well-coordinated ac- 
tion of the nervous system; and this training is useful as prepara- 
tion for skill in many industries, as well as for the work of a 
soldier. 
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School programmes need serious changes in regard to the choice 
of subjects and to the proportion of time allotted to the different 
subjects. To increase and diversify the training of the senses 
should be the primary object in the reconstruction of programmes ; 
hence much more time than is now allotted to drawing, music, and 
laboratory work in the sciences should be at once provided, and all 
teaching should be made as concrete as possible. It should be given 
not so much as now from books, but from objects and concrete ex- 
amples or illustrations. The teaching of history should be en- 
livened by biography, and the teaching of geography by models, 
moving pictures, and excursions to study on the ground whatever 
demonstrations the neighborhood provides of the forces which have 
modelled the crust of the earth. These changes can all be made 
without reducing the training of the memory. Scientific and artis- 
tic studies may be made to train the memory quite as effectively 
as linguistic and historical studies can; and they are admirably 
adapted to train children in that inductive reasoning on which the 
remarkable progress of civilized man during the past two centuries 
has mainly depended. 

The new subjects and methods lend themselves far better than 
the old to the new project of making school instruction and the 
whole school life interesting for children. Nobody—child or adult 
—ever works as hard on a subject which does not interest him as he 
can and will 6n a subject which attracts and delights him. The old 
method of driving or forcing children to tasks which repel instead 
of attracting them is, when judged by results, a dismal and morti- 
fying failure. How slow the educational world has been to learn 
from Shakespeare that “small profit comes where is no pleasure 
taken” ! 

Superintendents and principals of today have still before them 
another precious chance to make an immense improvement in 
American public schools and academies, namely, a thorough classi- 
fication of the pupils. The schools will never do the work which 
. the Democracy needs from them until backward and defective 
pupils are segregated, the mass of the pupils enabled to pass rap- 
idly from section to section or class to class in the course of the 
year, and the superior pupils put into a division by themselves, in 
order that they may make rapid progress in proportion to their 
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abilities. The American school will never serve its true democratic 
purpose until it gets rid of marking time b; the superior pupils in — 
order to keep them in close association with inferior pupils. It will 
never do its best for the Democracy until it enables each pupil to 
advance as rapidly as his individual powers permit. Nobody need 
fear that a proper classification of the pupils in the public schools 
will introduce any undesirable class distinctions. In the select 
body of superior pupils there will always be found children of the 
poor and the well-to-do, of the native and the alien, of the mechanic, 
the farmer, the clerk, the shop-keeper, and the operative. 

Finally, it is high time to do away with all the present obstacles 
to ethical teaching in the American public school. It has long been 
supposed that no religious teaching should be given in the public 
schools; because in this country the Churches and the State are 
separate, and the public money must be spent on secular education 
with no admixture of religious training. Of late years, much pro- 
gress has been made in regard to the essential ethical teaching in 
Christianity. Various churches, denominations, and sects have 
discovered that they can cooperate in promoting public health and 
virtue, although they remain separate as to dogmas, creeds, and 
church polities. The Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations have illustrated admirably this possibility of union in 
good works, and are now illustrating it during the War on an im- 
mense scale. Various Christian denominations find it possible to 
obey that beautiful example of the efficacy of concrete teaching, the 
Parable of the Good Samaritan, without paying irrelevant atten- 
tion to their differences in beliefs or practices. It is high time 
that all American children were systematically taught in school 
by precept, illustration, and example, what truth, honor, fidelity, 
and neighborliness mean and imply. To do this rightly it will be 
necessary to use many of the sayings of Jesus Christ and of his 
most faithful followers down the centuries, but none of the sayings 
and doings of Christian councils, synods, and hierarchies. The ob- 
ject of this ethical teaching will be to improve American family, 
industrial, and political life, and to promote peace and good-will 
among men, and public happiness. 






The Modern School 


Cuaries W. Exviotr, Prestipent Emeritus, Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


eimmcnmuny Y interest in the Lincoln School is strong, because I 
see there the best exposition in practice of changes 
M in elementary and secondary education which I have 
been advocating for many years past. These changes 
promise much greater attention than has hereto- 
fore been given in American schools to the training 
of the senses, to the acquiring by every pupil of 
some skill of eye, ear, or hand, and to direct teach- 
ing of the accuraté recording and cautious reasoning which modern 
science prescribes in order to arrive at the truth or the fact. These 
changes involve an increase of individual instruction with a cor- 
responding diminution of class work, and constant effort on the 
part of the teacher to induce active cooperation on the part of the 
child in every process in the schoolroom, or laboratory, or on the 
observational excursion. The changes further involve, as a con- 
stant aim for the school and the individual teacher, the awakening 
in the pupil of intellectual interest and zeal in work. The new 
methods furnish vigorous training of the memory, and give much 
practice in exact recording, and in drawing the only legitimate in- 
ferences from the recorded facts. One also sees in the Lincoln 
School a school in which no teacher need be hampered by lack of 
means of illustration, or of the instruments and apparatus needed 
to make his instruction concrete dnd practical. Such disadvanta- 
geous limitations are still the rule in American schools, both pub- 
lic and private. The American public has never yet been willing 
to spend money enough on their own free schools to equip them 
well, 

The War has greatly stimulated my interest in promoting these 
fundamental changes in the prevailing American school training, 
particularly during those periods of education which a large ma- 
jority of American children can take advantage of. Do we not all 
see in our every day experiences that the American people have not 
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received any systematic training in matters which are today of the 
utmost importance towards bringing their forces to bear in this 
War for Liberty? It now appears that few Americans can see 
straight what happens before their very eyes, that few can use 
their hands and fingers with precision, and that fewer still can give 
an accurate description of what they think they have seen or 
handled. How many absolute delusions as to war events are en- 
tertained day after day and week after week by the American peo- 
ple! How people listen to and accept the incredible stories which 
pass from mouth to mouth. Wild rumors travel incessantly among 
our people, and find ready acceptance; because our people gener- 
ally do not in the least understand that few Americans, either chil- 
dren or adults, can repeat correctly, or even with approximate ac- 
curacy, a story they have just heard. Since the Great War broke 
out three years ago, I have adopted the practice of paying no atten- 

tion to any statement that has come to me through two mouths, un- 
~ Jess I can verify it; because the chances are a hundred to one that 
it is inaccurate, even when the testimony comes from people who 
suppose themselves to be first-hand witnesses, and are considered 
honest and truthful by their neighbors. 

These present conditions afford striking evidence that popular 
education in the United States has failed in some essential features. 
But this failure is not a war phenomenon only; for there were 
many evidences of it years before the War began. Among them is 
the little pamphlet published by the late Mr. George G. Crocker, the 
Chairman for many years of the Rapid Transit Commission in 
this city, under the title “A Test of the Accuracy of the Testimony 
of Bystanders,” which I took the liberty of sending to each member 
of the Association in advance of this meeting. That test was ap- 
plied to twenty highly educated Americans who had been success- 
ful in several different professions or callings, none of whom were 
able to see or hear correctly what happened right before them in a 
little play by four actors lasting barely a minute, or to give forth- 
with an accurate description in writing of what they had seen and 
heard. 

It is only within very recent years that the best American pub- 
lic, endowed, and private schools have given any systematic train- 
ing in the important matters I have mentioned, and the vast ma- 
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jority give no such training now. In looking back on my own train- 
ing in these essential things—observing correctly, and making ac- 
curate statements in speech or writing about the things observed— 
I now see that until I went to Harvard College I never had any 
chance at such training, although I was a pupil in the Boston Latin 
School from my tenth to my fifteenth year, that School being con- 
sidered at the time the best school in Boston or in the country. 
Such training as I obtained in these essential matters I got through 
private lessons in carpentering, the use of the lathe, type-setting, 
and the eare and riding of a saddle horse, all of which my father 
with great wisdom provided for me entirely outside of my school 
course. In the second half of my Freshman year in Harvard Col- 
lege, 1849-50, Professor Josiah P. Cooke admitted me to his pri- 
vate chemical laboratory ; and thereafter I had ample opportunity 
to train my own powers of observation and recording, although with 
no guidance except what printed manuals could afford. I was the 
only student in Harvard College at that time who had such a privi- 
lege ; for there was not a single laboratory in any branch of science 
then open to Harvard undergraduates. 
_ Although I tried hard to get some instruction in observation 
work for my two sons, I should have failed if I had relied upon the 
schools, public or private, accessible to them in the period from 
1860-1885. Since that period, observational studies and labora- 
tories for chemistry, physics, and biology have been introduced in , 
some American schools, but with no adequate allotment of time to 
those subjects. Accordingly, most American children continue to 
get the best part of their training in their sports and other occu- 
pations outside the schools. I have had the same problem with my 
grandchildren that I had with my children; and I am wondering 
how my oldest great grandchild is to get in company with her mates 
systematic training in observing, recording, and inferring justly. 

A little attention is now given in many American schools to the 
elements of science, to certain subjects generally called vocational, 
and to drawing and music; but the proportional space which all 
these subjects taken together occupy in the ordinary programmes 
is still deplorably small. 

These facts, which are generally admitted among students of 
American education, have made me importunate for several years 
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past in regard to large reforms in American school programmes, 
and in the prevailing methods of instruction. 

In-1915 after a frank interchange of opinions in the General Ed- 
ucation Board about the results of the education given in American 
high schools and academies, I was requested by the Board to write 
for them a paper on the changes needed in secondary education. 
I remember telling the Board of some of the troubles I had ex- 
perienced, and was experiencing, in getting my children and grand- 
children educated in a way which would fit them for the careers 
in which they were likely to succeed if well trained, or which, in 
the cases of my children, they had decided to pursue. I remember 
that Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in the course of the same con- 
versation said that he found himself wholly unable, by any ex- 
penditure whatever, to procure for his children the kind of edu- 
cation which he thought they needed ; and also that he himself had 
failed to obtain in boyhood the kind of education he found he 
needed when he entered on his adult career. May I remark in 
passing that Mr. Rockefeller has placed four of his six children in 
the Lincoln School ? 

The paper which the General Education Board asked me for 
was discussed in the Board six months later, printed, and gratui- 
tously distributed in large numbers early in 1916 to teachers, prin- 
cipals, superintendents of schools, members of School Boards, and 
many other persons who had shown interest in the problems of 
elementary and secondary education. As a consequence of the pub- 
lication of this paper, Mr. Abraham Flexner was asked by the 
Board to prepare a paper on the structure and programme of a 
school which might put into execution the real design I had 


described. To issue this second paper took about a year. Mr.’ 


Flexner’s paper like mine was distributed gratuitously in consid- 
erable numbers to persons supposed, because of their occupations 
or official positions, to be strongly interested in improving elemen- 
tary and secondary education. The Lincoln School is the inter- 
pretation in practice of Mr. Flexner’s design, modified by Director 
Otis W. Caldwell’s experience in the teaching and practice of edu- 
cation, 

, It follows from this statement that I am by no means. in an 
impartial position in regard to the Lincoln School; because it is 
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an embodiment of changes in American education which I have 
advocated for many years. Its general aims and objects I sym- 
pathize with completely, such as its commanding the children’s 
attention, and getting hard work out of them by interesting them, 
its incessant demand for activity on the part of the children them- 
selves, and for accuracy in all their mental and bodily activities, 
its insistence on the acquisition of some manual skill or artistic 
competency and of skill in narrative and exposition by every pupil, 
its implanting of the love of reading, and its fundamental concep- 
tion that school is a place where children enjoy themselves so that 
they want to go early and stay late. 

It does not follow that all the measures now taken at the Lin- 
coln School commend themselves to my judgment. For instance, 
I thought, and still think, that it would have been a better and 
safer experiment if Latin had been. included in the languages 
offered in the course of study. In other words, the exclusion of 
the Classics does not seem to me a necessary or an expedient part 
of the great reform in which I am interested. Therefore I'am 
paying no attention today to the question whether the Classics are 
or are not an indispensable part of a good programme for a high 
school or an academy, or an expedient requirement for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. The names of the speakers on the official 
programme of this meeting suggest that the proper use of the 
Classics in education is to oceupy an important part of the time 
of this meeting ; but I cannot think that subject to be an important 
element in any adequate discussion of “The Modern School.” 
I prefer to deal only with what I think to be the vital changes 
illustrated in the Lincoln School in regard to methods of instruc- 
tion. 

To my thinking, the choice of subjects of study between the ages 
of six and eighteen is of much less importance than the choice of 
methods of instruction and discipline. The fundamental object 
of education being to develop in the child a power of concentrated 
attention and a mental grip which can be used with effect on any 
subject in which his natural choice or his vocation subsequently 
leads him to desire mastery, the schools which claim a third of the 
child’s waking hours between six and eighteen should make it their 
chief object to ascertain in what subject or subjects each child can 
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most quickly and easily cultivate the powers of concentrated atten- 
tion and interested memory, and the unrelaxing grip which leads to 
mastery. This, as I understand it, is the main aim and object of 
the Lincoln School’s broad programme and cooperative discipline. 

No child and no adult ever does his hardest and most productive 
work except in a subject in which he is interested. The Lincoln 
School is built on the principle—interest the children from moment 
to moment and keep them interested from year to year. A school 
which does not interest the individual child in well-chosen studies 
will certainly fail to prepare that child for his life-work. The 
child may fortunately get the training he needs somewhere else ; 
but he will not owe it to his school. This is a great change in the 
theory of education as it has prevailed for generations. In all 


probability you and I were brought up on the Calvinistic theory: 


of the world, the school, the church, and the family. All these 
were institutions or conditions of life in which little joy is to be 
looked for, and a sense of duty—mostly of disagreeable duty—is 
the main thing to be enforced. You and I were also brought up, 
presumably, in the opinion that no discipline can have any mental 
or moral value unless it be a disagreeable process enforced by the 
performance of odious or uninteresting tasks. The Lincoln School 
abandons completely these ideas. The School is to be a place where 
children are interested all the time, and eager for progress though 
at the cost of hard work and many routine labors. They are to be 
happier there than anywhere else, unless they fortunately have 
comfortable and loving homes; they are to be eager to work beyond 
the external requirements. The Lincoln School teaches first by 
providing on every hand means of accurate observation. Even in 
teaching the elements of language accurate observation of external 
objects is brought in. The School also provides incessant training 
of the memory. In class work every time an object is really seen, 
memory is brought into play ; because the child is soon called on to 
say something about the object observed ; he must remember the ob- 
ject long enough to make a statement before the class about it, and 
the next day he must bring in an English composition about it to be 
commented upon by the teacher, although not necessarily corrected 
in detail. Observation, memorizing, and description by the pupil 
go together; and at every exercise the child is itself doing some- 
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thing ; it is-not in a passive or recipient condition, but in an active. 
In all these respects there is a strong contrast between the Lincoln 
School and the Boston Latin School which I attended; for in the 
latter School there were no opportunities for observation, no prac- 
tice in describing accurately things observed, and no training of 
the memory except in connection with grammars, dictionaries, 
and Latin and Greek texts,—that is, with book work. 

Other practical changes at the Lincoln School are a longer day 
or a larger number of hours in school for the older children, and a 
greater variety of work to which strenuous attention must be given 
during the school day. These are important parts of the system, 
both physical and mental. 

The teaching of language and literature in the School is the 
best I have ever seen, both in its immediate results and in its suc- 
cessful implanting of a genuine love of reading. The method as 
I saw it applied in one class of about twenty children from thirteen 
tc sixteen years of age was as follows:—-Each member of the class 
selected from a printed list a book he would like to take home 
to read the same evening. Twenty different books were therefore 
taken home by the class. The list was chiefly made up of books 
of adventure, travel, pioneering, discovery, biography, and war. 
It was a judicious list of books likely to be attractive to children 
of their ages. The next day each child was asked to give before 
the class a statement of what he had liked best in his reading of 
the evening before, and why he liked it. The descriptions thus 
given had great variety, and were very interesting to the whole 
class and to each speaker. The following day each child handed 
in a short English composition on his own particular bit of read- 
ing. Each composition received a broad comment from the 
teacher, but was not elaborately corrected for spelling, grammar, 
punctuation, or paragraphing. In the whole process the child 
was active and not passive; because of its own keen interest in 
each part of the process. The result was an inspiration to work 
hard because of pleasure in the work, and secondly a successful 
incitement to reading. 

From the instruction in reading and literature in the schools 
with which you have been familiar, how much inspiration to read 
came to the pupils? How many of the pupils acquired a love of 
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the particular books which formed the basis of the instruction ? 
I was responsible for the introduction at Harvard of the first 
examinations in English ever required for admission to American 
colleges; and the nature of the requirement in English was there 
a matter of study for years. I am sorry to say that the cases 
in which the study of the English language and literature in 
the prescribed books inspired an ardent love of reading, or of the 
particular books in which the training had been given, were few. 
_ Ii clearly appeared that in most cases little pleasure had been de- 
rived from the study of the prescribed books in the prescribed way. 
Many pupils never wanted to see those books again. The result 
in the Lincoln School is quite the opposite. The children there 
acquire a love of reading in general, and a correct appreciation of 
many books to which their attention has been called by teachers 
or comrades, and which have given them delight. 

The instruction in mathematics in the ordinary American gram- 
mar and high schools has for many years seemed to me excessive 
in quantity and objectionable in quality, although some reductions 
of quantity and improvements in quality have of late taken place. 
The amount of time claimed for arithmetic hurts seriously the 
whole course of study. Instruction in geometry has been begun 
much‘too late. Too much algebra is taught with too little appli- 
eation to concrete problems. At the. Lincoln School you may see 
a correct and fruitful way of teaching mathematics from the low- 
est classes upward. From the beginning, and throughout the pro- 
gramme, arithmetic, algebra, and geometry are taught together 
under the title of general mathematics. They are used together 
in the solution of problems that have an interest in every day life. 
At present many of the practical problems presented to the pupils 
deal with exigencies of the present War, and engineering prob- 
lems which arise both in war and in peace. As soon as the children 
acquire sufficient skill with drawing tools, their answers to prob- 
lems.are chiefly given in mechanical drawings made on the spot. 
The constant answering by the pupils of questions which call for 
the use of their own hands and eyes, and an understanding on 
their part of the elements of geometry and particularly of the tri- 
angle, is the right way to teach mathematics between the ages of 
six and fifteen. 
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The sciences, including chemistry, physics, and biology, are - 
given ample time on the programme of the Lincoln School, and are 
taught exclusively by a sound laboratory method. The effort of 
the teachers is not only to teach their pupils to see, hear, smell, 
and touch accurately, but to learn the scientific method of record- 
ing accurately and of reasoning justly from the record. It being 
quite possible to-teach the sciences in a manner which does not 
cultivate the reasoning powers of the pupils at all, this constant 
effort of the School to teach the scientific method of reasoning is 
of great importance. Outside of the medical and engineering 
professions, very few educated Americans today can practice either 
scientific observation or scientific reasoning. To correct this condi- 
tion of things is a matter of extreme urgency; for without this 
correction the Republic will not be safe in war or prosperous in 
peace. ; 

It should be observed, however, that the upper high school has 
not been grganized in the Lincoln School for the current year. 
That development is to take place next year. 

A complete demonstration of the wisdom of the Lincoln School 
methods cannot be given in less than fifteen or twenty years, be- 
cause its graduates must first get out into the world’s work and 
demonstrate their efficiency; but it can give now clear proofs that 
its methods produce an active, eager, happy school to the delight of 
children, parents, and all sympathetic observers. It is a school 
of selected pupils in the sense that no diseased or defective chil- 
dren are received ; but its pupils are drawn from all conditions of 
life, the rich children being decidedly the most difficult class to 
direct and inspire. 

It will be long before the American public will provide their 
free schools with the amount of money required to sustain the 
Lincoln School methods; because they demand much teaching 
directed to the individual pupil, and a costly equipment. Moreover, 
before its methods can be introduced on a large scale into the pub- 
lie schools of the country, the normal schools must produce by the 
thousand a new sort of teacher, defective or feeble-minded children 
must be cared for in separate institutions, late-developing children 
must be treated by themselves, and much more vocational training 
than is now provided must enter into public school programmes 
and budgets. 
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nn AN informed that some of the participants in this 
| discussion deprecate controversy. In the immortal 
uuutucone 


sentiment of the delegate from Texas, “What are 

we here for?’* Controversy will cease when the 

territory of science invaded as the shortest cut to 

the citadel of mental discipline is completely evacu- 

ated; when it is admitted that the omission of one 

study from the curriculum of an exceptional school 
does not constitute an experiment; when it is acknowledged that 
statistics have been mistakenly used ; when there is explicit aban- 
donment of the argument that the defense of optional Latin in the 
secondary school is in. itself a reactionary attitude towards all 
endeavors for progress and betterment in any type of school; when 
the disparagement of classical literature is sincerely and not per- 
functorily disavowed ; when the disclaimer of the extension of the 
argument against Latin to all serious historical and literary cul- 
ture including the best English literature has been as deeply im- 
pressed upon the minds of the masses of the disciples as the con- 
trary view is now. Till that happy day the spilling of blood or 
ink must continue. 

Mr. Flexner attacked Latin in American secondary schools and 
colleges and proposed to fortify his opinion by the appeal to modern 
psychology (now as I am told withdrawn) and by the experiment 
of a school that omitted Latin from its curriculum. This raised 
the subordinate issue whether such a school is or can be, properly 
speaking, an experiment, and the main issue, ought we to encourage 
or discourage the study of Latin in the secondary schools and 
colleges of America today? That is the question. It is not 

*Though the Lincoln School was sometimes advertised and is popu- 
larly understood to be an experiment in the omission of Latin its spekes- 
men on this occasion disclaimed all hostility to the study of Latin, af- 
firmed that they were interested only in positive constructive work, and 


urged upon the audience the view that it was the defenders of Latin who 
had injected the negative and controversial tone into this discussion. 
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whether Arthur Hugh Clough was justified in crying wearily 
“Quousque Latin prose,” or whether Sydney Smith had reason 
to satirize the exclusively Latin-verse-writing English public 
school of his day, or whether President Eliot did well to broaden 
the Harvard curriculum fifty years ago. It is not the proscription 
of Latin and Greek in the kindergarten, the elementary school, 
the industrial school, the business or agriculture college, or for the 
southern negroes at Tuskegee. Yet at least nine out of ten of the 
assailants of Latin shift the issue in these ways. Now neither I 
nor the chair can call speakers to order if they do not keep to the 
point. But however bored you may be by my dialectic, and how- 
ever much entertained by their discursiveness, you may in your 
capacity of judges direct yourselves as jury to disregard all ir- 
relevancies in your final estimate. 

It is not easy to define an issue in the face of these tactics. Few 
hostile reviewers of my own recent booklet have grappled directly 
with any one of its arguments. They have deplored the cadences 
of my style, rebuked my pessimism or lack of modesty, confined 
their criticism to a literary introduction which I explicitly said 
was no part of my argument, or censured me for not propounding 
my -own comprehensive scheme of educational reform. Since I 
did not admit that the absence of Latin in itself made a good 
school, as Mark Twain said that the absence of Jane Austen’s 
books in itself made a good library, I was called upon to describe 
in full my own ideal of the perfect school and give to the world my 
own educational panacea. , 

In these conditions I can only reply to what repeated experience 
tells me the general tenor of the opposing argument is likely to be. 

President Eliot has spoken often and eloquently about modern 
ideals of education, education for power, education for use, educa- 
tion in the line of science, progress, and human betterment. No 
one would wish to damp the ardor with which he dwells upon these 
edifying generalities, though there are some who may doubt the 
necessity of continuing to preach them with such fervor to a genera- 
tion already intoxicated by them, and who will wonder at the 
optimism which infers that we ought to spend much more money 
on our schools because the present expenditures do not produce 


the good results which their advocates prophesied. But outside of 
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the practical problems of collegiate administration it is difficult 
to put one’s finger upon President Eliot’s specific contribution to 
the theory of education, and still more difficult to discover what 
are his specific and pertinent arguments about the place of Latin in 
secondary and collegiate education in the America of today. 

He sometimes hints disparagement of classical literature while 
apparently only arguing that modern literature is quite as good. 
But he cannot really suppose that a little knowledge of Latin les- 
sens the probability of an interest in good modern literature unless 
by modern he means with the futurists only the specious present. 
If he has read Morley’s Memoirs I wonder what he thinks of Mor- 
ley’s committing passages of the Greek drama to memory in his 
sixties, discussing Lucretius with Gladstone or Plato with Mill, 
and praising the genial wisdom of Horace’s Epistles as “a deli- 
cious kind of writing that never has been and never can be ex- 
celled.” Is he vaguely puzzled and irritated as Spencer and Bain 
were by the unaccountable infatuation for the classics of Mill and 
Grote? Is it all a mere illusion of pedants? Has he no misgivings 
when he reflects on the place of the classics in the spiritual life I 
will not say of Shelley, Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, Browning, 
Swinburne, Newman, Froude, Ruskin, Martineau, Pater, Andrew 
Lang, Quiller Couch, but of Grote, Mill, Morley, Gladstone, Bryce, 
or for that matter Huxley? Can he still believe in the false 
antithesis between the classical and the modern liberal and scien- 
tific spirit? Has he forgotten the definition of one of the greatest 
of modern scientific men: “a university is a place that fits some 
men for earning a livelihood and makes life better worth living 
for all men.” 

Two favorite and related topics of President Eliot’s are the tes- 
timony of statistics and the progress of the modern scientific 
spirit. Professor Nutting of California has shown in School and 
Society that President Eliot’s use of statistics is hardly more 
critical than Mr. Flexner’s. But President Eliot rarely finds 
time to notice such minute cavils. “My own objection is broader. 
A partisan politician intent only on victory may use statistics 
effectively to argue that his measure is “sure to pass” and that the 
prudent will make haste to climb into the band-wagon. But from 
our more disinterested point of view, even if the statistics of a 
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decade or two did happen to show a diminution of interest in Latin, 
they would leave intact the question whether.a judicious coun- 
sellor would seek to accelerate or to retard the tendency. The de- 
cline of any great human interest in our schools and colleges to a 
place below its real significance for our total culture and civiliza- 
tion might indeed be the very reason of endeavors to revive its 
study. It is pleasant to swim with the stream, but it is not the 
sole function of a leader of opinion. President Eliot did not 
select his five foot shelf from the statistics of the best sellers of 
the past twenty years. And he would probably deplore as much as 
I do Mr. John Powys’ list of the hundred best books that includes 
the unspeakable Sanine and, I believe, omits Homer and Vergil. 
And yet the practical effect of President Eliot’s utterances is to 
range him in the popular judgment with the educators who would 
feed the souls of the coming generation on Shaw, Wells, Dos- 
toievsky, Gorkey, Strindberg, Nietszche, Freud rather than on 
obsolete classics and stodgy Victorians. 

We have all heard or read and often enjoyed President Eliot’s 
inspiring retrospective survey of the swift onward march of civiliza- 
tion in Harvard College and the nineteenth centyry. It has 
never been quite clear to me whether his scientific conscience per- 
mitted him to argue that the concomitant decline in the relative 
significance of Latin in the curriculum was the cause of the entire 
process or whether we are only expected to infer that whenever the 
relative importance or popularity of a study diminishes we should 
hustle evolution to the goal of its entire abolition. An audience 
may be impressed by the statistics that show how many more pro- 
fessors of modern languages and sciences Harvard College sup- 
ported as she grew in wealth and grace than she could afford in 
the days of provincial isolation and poverty before the full devel- 
opment of the sciences, when she taught only the things which she 
knew and was then equipped to teach. But it is no very good 
reason for suppressing the study of Latin altogether in a modern 
secondary school or for discouraging its study among a people 
whom all the demagogiec voices of the age are summoning to live 
only in the present and speak not English but the “American” 
language. 

My insistence on elementary logic will seem to some a pedantry 
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or a paradox if not an impertinence. But I am ready to repeat 
impenitently what I wrote a few years ago that the really well- 
trained philologian is often distinguished from the pseudo-scientists 
and even from the scientists, not by any superiority of style, which 
is a grace of nature, but by his more critical conception of the 
logic of evidence and proof. President Eliot’s first training was 
in real, not pseudo, science. Yet I find even his logic sometimes 
not easy to follow. Like other impatient idealists he argues the 
necessity of sweeping reform and infers the success of his own 
specific from the defects of present practice. The credulity of 
the American people, for example, momentarily absorbs his at- 
tention as a chief symptom and proof of the mistaken education 
which a conventional curriculum forced upon them. I understood 
him to imply that the discipline of the chemical laboratory had 
been his own sole defense against that credulous temper, and that he 
had now fortified himself further by the resolution to believe 
nothing on second hand evidence. But he surely cannot expect any 
considerable proportion of American youth to enjoy more of the 
discipline of the physical and chemical laboratory than has fallen 
to the lot of Sir Oliver Lodge who is probably the most credulous 
gentleman now in the public eye on either shore of the Atlantic. 
And President Eliot himself, distrustful as he may be of secondary 
evidence in matters of moment, would still have profited by any. 
discipline that would have made it impossible for him to print as 
an argument against classical studies a second or third hand state- 
ment of Franklin about the size of Renaissance editions of the 
classics, when ten minutes critical inquiry would have conducted 
him to the truth in the prefaces of Aldus. But I perhaps naively 
mistake for a flaw of logic what is only lack of interest in the sub- 
ject. So long as our chemical and ballistic formulas are correct 
it doesn’t really matter whether what we say about literature, phil- 
osophy, and the history of ideas is true or false. If you can foster 
democratic prejudice by telling the public that Plato taught that 
the laborious classes needed no education whatever, why not say 
it? You need not give a reference and only a pedant will look 
up the true meaning of the passage and call you to account. 

; The ideals of the Lincoln school as expounded by President 
Eliot, its methods as set forth or its success as prophesied by Mr. 
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Caldwell are in themselves interesting topics, but entirely imper- 
tinent to the present debate—if it is a debate. And that for the 
simple reason that the argument could be repeated almost verbatim 
with the substitution of English or Chemistry as the suppressed 
study. It would be easy to show from biography and experience 
that the formal class room study of English is not a condition of 
success either in practical life or in the writing and speaking of 
good English. It would be easy to demonstrate by “experiment” 
how admirable a school enthusiasm, devotion and money could 
create with the omission of English or any other selected study 
from the curriculum. There is a saying of mechanics and in- 
ventors that “a model may be made to do anything.” I have ob- 
served and tested the English of graduate students for thirty years. 
A large proportion of the best writers and speakers among them 
were precisely those who had never had any formal training in 
English except that gained in the classical class room. I do not 
infer either that the study of English should be dropped from the 
curriculum or that the study of Latin will infallibly form a good 
style. If I were tempted to a rash generalization it would concern 
the logic that either employs or imputes such arguments. 

The argument drawn from the Lincoln school belongs in short 
to a type which I have been in the habit of designating to myself 
as the “fallacy of idealizing description.” The most elementary 
example of this is the pictures of pretty children in interesting 
attitudes that accompany popular expositions of the Gary or 
Montessori system or illustrate Dewey’s “Schools of the Future.” 
What mother can resist the emotion of conviction that the con- 
templation of such carefree happy infancy inspires? It is pre- 
cisely the psychology of the gigantic bill-board advertisements of 
“milk from contented cows.” How can you distrust the contents 
of the can when you have seen the purple cows grazing? And in- 
deed the connection is very close between the psychology of the 
new education and the psychology of advertising. 

In somewhat less obvious fashion the entire literature of “how 
Gertrude teaches her children,” and the endless stream of articles 
explaining how I found a better way to teach Caesar exemplify 
the same psychology. Familiar examples of this literature are a 
large part of the Pestalozzi books ; Tolstoi’s description of Yasnaya 
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Polyana where the happy children roll and scuffle on the floor, 
Rabindranath Tagore’s description of “my school in Bengal” 
_ where education “does not merely give us inspiration but makes . 
our life in harmony with all existence”; the description of the 
“vitalized” school of the future by an Ohio superintendent of edu- 
cation who appeals to the blessed Mesopotamian word “life” forty- 
six times in the first seven short pages; Mr. C. Hanford Hender- 
son’s exposition of what it is to be educated in his dynamic school 
camp—it is “to live eternally,” it is, he says it reverently, “to know 
God”; and all the Montessori literature, all the so-called Dewey 
school literature, all the Gary system literature. The articles in 
educational journals expounding the author’s new and revolution- 
ary methods for teaching his subject better than it has ever been 
teught before defy enumeration. 

I have no desire to suppress this literature and no wish to pour 
cold water into'the hot soup of President Eliot and Mr. Caldwell. 
The enthusiasm is good for the author and for any other teacher 
te whom it can be effectively communicated. And every tangible 
suggestion as to methods of teaching should be weighed and esti- 
mated for what it may prove to be worth. But the uncritical 
acceptance of the founder’s enthusiasm or the audience’s sympathy 
with his idealizing descriptions and prophecies as confirmation 
of his particular educational theories or hobbies is one of the most 
wide spread and pernicious fallacies of modern educational dis- 
cussion. There is no necessary or probable connection. On the 
contrary, in proportion as the enthusiasm or the personal ambition 
of such a founder or the exceptional resources at his command 
enable him to make a better school for a selected group of children, 
is its significance as a scientific and crucial experiment on the cur- 
riculum diminished. The teaching of the world is and must re- 
main largely wholesale task work, a gigantic chore. The defects 
are mostly the limitations of the average man in power of sus- 
tained enthusiasm, self-sacrificing devotion and intelligence. As. 
Chamfort said one hundred and fifty years ago, in order to reform 
education you must reform everything else. Impatient idealists 
from Plato down have expected to reform everything else by reform- 
ing education out of hand. The exceptional school that in the first 
flush of enthusiasm or ambition overcomes these obstacles may 
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afford helpful hints for combating them elsewhere, but its very suc- 
cess in this respect invalidates its testimony to the superiority of 
the particular curriculum of studies that its founder favors. 

This is only one of many arguments in refutation of the false 
analogy involved in the persistent use of the word “experiment” 
in connection with the omission of Latin from the curriculum of 
this school. But I need not develop them until there has been some 
attempt to meet the arguments already standing in print in the 


pages of the tlantic Monthly. It is not an experiment in any 


proper or scientific sense of the word, and to persist in speaking of 
it as such is to mislead public opinion. President Eliot as a man of 
originally scientific education can hardly miss this point if he 
deigns to consider it. If Mr. Caldwell disclaims all controversial 
intention and all interest in the Latin question and says that he is 
only concerned in the actual positive constructive work of his 
school, I can understand and sympathize with that natural interest 
of an ambitious young man. I can only ask, “Was this special 
meeting called to promote that interest and if so, why was I in- 
vited to take part in the discussion?’ I came because I know that 
the public is in fact misled by this plausible analogy of an edu- 
cational experiment, and that the authority of this school and its 
supporters is actually used to influence college students to drop 
their Latin studies. Whatever the personal interest and prefer- 
ences of Mr. Caldwell, it is too late to disavow in the name of the 
school all controversial purpose. And it is the height of naiveté 
to expect the supporters of Latin to accept such a disavowal. The 
only way to make it good would be to reinstate Latin in the cur- 
riculum and to make public and explicit admission that the desig- 
nation as a scientific experiment of the omission of Latin from the 
curriculum of a reformed school was sheer fallacy and rhetoric. 
All teaching like all oratory is “experimental” in a way. It ob- 
serves the effects of what it does and preserves and develops what 
succeeds, One school may be more experimental than another in 
that it more consciously and with more abundant resources tests 
competing methods of instruction and their adaptability to the type 
of student with which it deals. But the new school was distinctly 
advertised as a scientific experimentum crucis in the effect of the 
omission of Latin from the secondary curriculum. I have argued 
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here and elsewhere that it cannot be an experiment for that pur- 
pose in any fair and scientific sense of the word. It is difficult 
to suppose that this obvious distinction is too subtle for the ap- 
prehension of the “modernists.” I distinctly joined issue upon it. 
Yet neither in this discussion nor elsewhere have they taken any 
notice of the point. They continue to employ the word “experi- 
ment” as they do the name Lincoln, for its advertising value. They 
use it in the one sense and.get the benefit of it in the other. They 
continue to assume that any one who criticises the educational 
theories that accompanied the announcement of the school is hos- 
tile to the school as a concrete entity, and that any one who denies 
that it is or can be a scientific experiment in the sense alleged is 
on principle opposed to all science, progress, and “experiment” in 
education. Such misapprehensions are perhaps to be expected in 
the initial stages of any discussion, but in the face of repeated 
protest they are no longer permissable. Yet throughout the dis- 
cussion that followed these papers no spokesman of the modernists 
made any allusion to different meanings of the word “experiment,” 
and all with rare and doubtful exceptions assumed that criticism 
of the educational philosophy of the school was in itself an atti- 
tude of illiberal hostility towards the school and its representa- 
tives. We were actually told that we could not criticise or form 
any opinion about its educational philosophy and. its proclaimed 
purposes for twenty years because it would take at least that time 
to test the results of the experiment. But meanwhile we and they 
know that in anticipation of these results the mere establishment 
of the school is widely used as an argument against the study of 
Latin and its predicted success as a prophecy of the abolition not 
of the requirement, but of the opportunity of studying Latin in 
many high schools. 

The positive arguments for Latin can be stated as well in five 
minutes as in half an hour. There are four or five chief consid- 
erations; but for argumentative purposes it is largely a question 
of the burden of proof. For nearly two thousand years some ac- 
quaintance with the Latin language and Latin civilization has been 
a prominent part of all liberal education above the elementary 
schools. From time to time since the Renaissance, protestants have 
arisen—some of them obscurantist opponents of all study of the 
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past, others merely protesting against the excessive and exclusive 
study of Latin and Greek. The relative significance of Latin has 
of course diminished with the development of modern languages 
and modern sciences. But the majority of thoughtful and cul- 
tured men in England and America have continued to believe that 
some acquaintance with Latin is still a desirable and in many 
cases a necessary constituent in the secondary and higher educa- 
tion of English speaking people. Their reasons broadly are: its 
presumptive and proved superiority as an instrument of general 
linguistic training; its relations to the English language; the in- 
trinsic value of Latin literature and the impossibility of under- 
standing European and especially English literature without it. 
Each of these topics would demand at least an hour for an exposi- 
tion and illustration which after all would be superfluous because 
the work has been repeatedly done, sometimes better, sometimes 
worse, but adequately enough in the aggregate. No speaker in 
half an hour could resumé for you. the contents of the Princeton 
volume on “The Value of the Classics,” of Livingstone’s recent 
book, of Lord Bryce’s recent article, or of my own “Case for the 
Classics,” to say nothing of the enormous literature cited in its 
footnotes. 

A somewhat fresher topic which would also demand an hour 
concerns the peculiar value of Latin for American education in the 
present world crisis. There is a dangerous and treacherous con- 
spiracy to make this nation bi-lingual. It cannot succeed. But it 
may confuse the national consciousness, debase the national cul- 
ture, and delay national unity. Under American conditions the 
teaching of any foreign language in elementary grades will be a 
tool of propaganda. One of the wisest of critics has said, “No one 
can learn fanaticism from Cicero and Horace.” Or as Ferdinand 
Brunetiére once put it, “The study of the classics is neither pro- 
fessional, confessional, nor passional.” The substitution for mod- 
ern languages in the last years of the grades and the earlier years 
of the high school of even a slight study of Latin will avoid these 
dangers, will give in a better form the indispensable general dis- 
cipline in the logic of language, will confirm the predominance 
and improve the quality of English in this country, will prepare 
the student for the readier mastery of French, Spanish, and Italian 
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when he needs them. These are all of them very serious considera- 
tions though we do not have to rest our case upon them. Indeed 
it ought to be, but is not, superfluous to add that the case for Latin 
does not rest exclusively on any one of the three or four large 
presumptions or assumptions mentioned, but on their combined 
force. You may deny them singly and seriatim and insist for 
example that typewriting is better mental discipline than constru- 
ing Latin, or that, pseudo-science has proved that there is no such 
thing as mental discipline. What is not permissible is the argu- 
ment that if you can show that some one of these considerations 
taken singly is not quite enough to justify the traditional place of 
Latin in the curriculum you have thereby proved that their com- 
bined value is insufficient. Yet in fact this is precisely the line 
that Mr. Flexner sometimes takes and that his adherents are per- 
petually adopting. I repeat, then, it is a question of the burden of 
proof. Latin holds or very recently held its place both in the cur- 
riculum and in the judgment of the majority of the informed and 
the judicious. If that does not put the burden of proof on those 
who wish to oust it, and if they are really willing to sustain the 
negative of the four or five main considerations that I have men- 
tioned, why then it would be incumbent on the apologist for Latin 
to collect. yet once more the positive evidence for these proposi- 
tions and show, for example, that however well individuals may 
happen to speak and write without Latin, an English speaking na- 
tion that retains a modicum of Latin in its secondary schools is 
less likely than one which abolishes Latin to fall into such con- 
fusions as the following authentic examples illustrate: 

fortuitous for fortunate 

exordium for exhortation 

verbiage for diction 

fecundity for facundity 

deprecate for depreciate 

deduct for deduce 

implicated for implied 
or bestrow its speech with such gems as ‘succored on the food of the 
fathers’; ‘the cynosure of all eyes’; ‘the gracility of Woodrow 
Wilson’s style’; ‘fortify the canal zone as impregnantly as Gib- 
ralter’; ‘the general tenure of his message’; ‘a lively septogena- 
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rian’; ‘an alluminating statement’ ; ‘my bona fides are easily estab- 
lished’; ‘we have too many ignorami’; ‘an underlying strata’; 
‘the twin metropoli of the north’; shares full payed and non-ac- 
cessible’; ‘acrimony is what a man gives his divorced wife’; ‘our 
caskets are the last word in refined internment.’ 

Such accidents will sometimes happen to individuals who have 
studied Latin. But that is nothing to the point. The point is 
that they will multiply and accumulate in the usage of an English 
speaking people that neglects the study of Latin—and that in their 
totality they conduce not only to inelegance and illiteracy in the 
individual, but to a progressive deterioration of the language itself 
as an instrument of thought, discrimination, and exact expression. 

The attitude of a considerate man towards any of the great per- 
petually recurrent controversies of social, political, and ethical 
philosophy will sometimes be a reaction against the temporary 
swing of the pendulum in the extremists of his own generation. 
Who are the extremists in this question today? Speaking as a 
fairly representative classicist, I have never been guilty of the 
absurdity of assailing physical science, never denied its leadership 
in our civilization, never deprecated the study of science. We 
merely point out that though science alone was enough for Herbert 
Spencer, and science and the domestic affections met all the spir- 
itual needs of Darwin, the majority of students are not so consti- 
tuted. They must have something more. That something more 
is either historical, literary and linguistic studies that are quite as 
remote from practical utility as Latin, and cannot be properly un- 
derstood without Latin, or it is pseudo-science. Our unrepenting 
use of the term pseudo-science does not stamp us as partisan ex- 
tremists. We will withdraw it when educational and experimental 
psychology exhibits any results proportionate to its expenditures 
and its claims,—anything that is new, true, significant, and prac- 
tically applicable to the determination of the curriculum, and the 
methods of secondary schools and colleges. We will withdraw it 
when the assailants of Latin publicly admit that it was a pure 
bluff to tell the public that science has disproved mental discipline 
in any sense of the word applicable to the total effect of so com- 
plicated a process as the study of Latin—the sense implied and 
unconsciously admitted by Professor James when he tells us that 
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the reward of long and patient study is the building up or growing 
up in the interstices of the mind as a sort of by-product of con- 
sciously remembered knowledge, of the power of judging in all 
that kind of matter. 

The modernist of course after we have shown the way will 
answer us in our own division and construct his reply on our pat- 
tern. He will say in his turn with a perfunctory bow that he does 
not disparage Greek and Latin literature, and feels no hostility 
to the classics in their proper place. He will even protest against 
the unfairness of the classicist who imputes such prejudice to him, 
and who fails to credit the Lincoln school for example with the 
liberal design of studying the world’s best literature in translation. 
But what are the facts? President Eliot’s taste, his command of 
pure lucid English, and his early education in real science dis- 
tinguish him sharply from the body of his pseudo-scientific allies. 
I do not remember that he ever exhibits any interest in their al- 
leged science, and it is unthinkable that he should express himself 
in its grotesque terminology. But I have sometimes wondered 
whether he was not really akin to them in aesthetic temper. Homer 
and Plato might serve as tests. Not that everybody must have 
first hand knowledge of Homer and Plato, but any one who has a 
genuine feeling for any of the world’s supreme classics is likely 
to be warned by a saving instinct not to blaspheme against any 
other classic consecrated by the secular and successive judgments 
of those who know. Does President Eliot really believe that 
Homer is a tiresome and elementary, not to say barbaric poet and 
that Plato is a crude, childish, immature reasoner? M. Le Bon, 
a voluminous and widely read authority of pseudo-science, writes 
that the IZiad is an immense bore and the Parthenon an entirely 
uninteresting ruin. Herbert Spencer, the chief philosopher of the 
modernist, confides to us that having once had occasion to consult 
Homer on the barbaric customs of the early Greeks he felt that it 
would be an intolerable penance to go on reading. Professor Lea- 
cock in the intervals of making American audiences laugh at Mil- 
ton informs them that Homer’s poetic art is primitive precisely as 
his science and his medicine are primitive. Now, disregarding his 
diplomatic amenities, what are President Eliot’s real sympathies 
and spiritual affinities in this matter? Is he in communion with 
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Sainte-Beuve, Arnold, Tennyson, Lowell, Morley, and Bryce or 
with Le Bon, Spencer, and Leacock? We should need to be quite 
clear on this point before we could find much reassurance in Presi- 
dent Eliot’s protestation that he and the Lincoln school are cordially 
appreciative of all good literature except Latin and Greek in the 
original. 

But I have no right to go behind President Eliot’s explicit pub- 
lie genuflections to the classics as well enough for those who like 


that sort of thing. All I wish to point out is that neither in logic 


nor in sentiment is there any tenable line of demarcation between 
the habitual tone and tenor of his arguments and that of the Bol- 
sheviki allies whom for fifty years he has been exhorting and 
encouraging to the overthrow of the autocracy, as he still deems it, 
of classical culture. For them Latin is only a symbol and a pre- 
text, and its abolition is only a first step towards the equalization 
of all educational and spiritual values, and the suppression of all 
intellectual distinctions in every sense of the word distinction., 
What they propose is to give the pupil and the public what they 
want the public to want, and we are rapidly finding out what the 
lower self of the public and the undisciplined self of the child can 
most easily be led to think it wants. 

The apologetic zeal that identifies the study of the classics with 
all genuine idealism, all disinterested culture, all salutary disci- 
pline, is in itself a question-begging claim that weakens our case. 
But in the face of the negations of the typical modernist making 
his appeal to the gallery it is sometimes half justified as the prac- 
tical alternative. Professors of French who twenty years ago were 
debating the Latin question against me in faculty meeting now 
lament that the parents demand colloquial French only and the 
students wish to read only the most recent plays and novels. Within 
a year three leading professors of American history have com- 
plained to me that their students rebel against the reading of that 
antiquated classic, the Federalist, and are impatient of such “old 
stuff” as 19th century United States history. They wish to be 
led at once to the vital problems of the day. High school teachers 
of English are encouraged to substitute James Whitcomb Riley 
and the current poetry of the Literary Digest for “such literary 
saw-dust as Burke’s Speech on Conciliation, the Ancient Mariner 
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and Lycidas.” One popular writer publishes a book on “Dante 
and other waning classics” and another a similar modernist procla- 
mation of faith with the title “Crumbling Idols.” University 
students fed upon such books denounce the committee of a new 
lectureship on poetry for not inaugurating that academic founda- 
tion with lectures by Mr. Ezra Pond, Mr. Vachel Lindsay, and 
the author of Spoon River. 

A professor in a leading school of education writes in a text 
book of his science with a perfunctory qualification which his 
students will neglect, “it is just as good to enjoy Sousa’s band as 
to enjoy a symphony concert . . . . It is just as good to 
enjoy Jack London’s ‘Burning Daylight’ as to enjoy Thackeray 
or the Atlantic Monthly.” President Stanley Hall lets fall the 
aphorism that “accuracy atrophies,” and the compiler of a text book 
on secondary education brings home this much needed warning 
against American thoroughness to all the high school teachers and 
students of the country. These are not isolated petulancies selected 
te score a debater’s point. “Why do you take that stuff? AT! the 
best educators say there is nothing in it,” is the habitual tone of 
such counsellors when not on parade or under fire. They all wish 
in the elegant image of Mr. H. G. Wells “to create a new liberal 
education and cut the umbilicus of the classical languages for good 
and all.” I could multiply illustrations indefinitely and they 
would be merely representative specimens of the kind of thing 
that is incessantly inculcated in the class rooms of teachers’ col- 
leges, at the meetings of teachers’ associations, and in text books of 
the science of education. It is often inculcated in the names and 
on the authority of Mr. Flexner, President Stanley Hall, Profes- 
sor John Dewey, and alas of President Eliot—who would cut off 
his hand rather than write the pseudo-scientific jargon of any one 
of his allies. Every one of his plausible and indeterminate watch- 
words, liberty, progress, individuality, science, utility, power, the 
modern spirit, freedom of choice, education as preparation for 
life, and the like, is easily turned to uses which he ought to be the 
- first todeplore. If the entire drift of present tendency and popular 
opinion tended the other way to the fostering of a fine old crusted 
Oxfordian reactionary classicism President Eliot might think 
it needful to harp upon his favorite catchwords even to excess. 
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But when the whole current of popular tendency sets towards 
recalcitrance to all discipline and contempt for all culture older 
than yesterday’s newspaper why should sober advisers swell the 
unthinking chorus ? 

And whatever the intention of its founders, whatever the present 
disclaimers of its administrators, that is the practical effect on 
the public mind of the announcement of the Lincoln School as an 
experiment in the omission of Latin from the curriculum. It is 
no more an experiment than the alleged observations described by 
Emerson in his lecture at Amory Hall in 1844: 

“But is not this absurd, that the whole liberal talent of this 
country should be directed in its best years on studies which lead 
to nothing? What was the consequence? Some intelligent per- 
son said or thought: ‘Is that Greek and Latin some spell to conjure 
with, and not words of reason? If the physician, the lawyer, the 
divine, never use it to come at their ends, I need never learn it 
to come at mine. Conjuring is gone out of fashion and I will 
omit this conjugating and go straight to affairs.’ So they jumped 
the Greek and Latin, and read law, medicine, or sermons without 
it. To the astonishment of all, the self-made men took even ground 
at once with the oldest of the regular graduates, and in a few 
months the most conservative circles of Boston and New York had 
quite forgotten who of their townsmen were college-bred, and who 
were not.” 

Emerson didn’t really believe this. He contradicted it flatly 
in his own practice and in what he wrote about the causes of the 
superiority of contemporary English culture. He was simply 
with Emersonian disregard of consistency letting himself go in 
the expression of a mood, and he expressed himself in a fashion 
that leaves little originality to the Lincoln School “experiment” 
and to Professor Dewey’s educational philosophy of the anticipa- 
tion by children of pragmatical adult ends. It was not Emerson’s 
abiding mood, not a temper that he would have encouraged in any 
whom he thought likely to abandon themselves to it, not a temper 
that he would seek to foster if he were living today. It is not the 
temper that a thoughtful, refined, disciplined, intelligence would 
lightly choose to stimulate in a population already dizzy with indi- 
gestion of radical progressive, pseudo-scientific and emancipating 
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and anarchic formulas. He would shrink at the thought of the 
chorus of voices prepared to exaggerate his teaching and apply it 
to unforeseen consequences which we can only too clearly foresee— 
a world of nothing but ragtime, chewing gum, chocolate sundaes, 
the wit of the colored Sunday supplements, best sellers, uncensored 
films, continuous vaudeville—the reverend William Sunday in- 
stalled in every pulpit, and the racy American idiom of Shorty 
McCabe displacing in the schoolroom our glorious heritage of Eng- 
lish speech one and indivisible the language not only of. Emerson, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Poe, Holmes, and Howells, but of Hamilton, 
Jefferson, Webster, Lincoln, and Wilson. 
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Education and the New Order 
Aurrep E. Stearns, Paris Acapemy, Anpover, Mass. 
MS EV ERAL years ago a prominent and successful rail- 
road attorney from the middle west arrived in 

Andover to place his boy in the school. At the open- 

ing chapel service of the year he occupied a front 
* seat in the visitors’ gallery. When the last boy 
had left the chapel and I was preparing to follow 
him my eye fell upon the distinguished visitor mak- 
ing his way up the aisle; and I stopped to greet 
him. As he extended his hand his reddened eyes and the traces 
of tears arrested my attention. It was clear that something beyond 
the ordinary had moved him deeply, and he did not leave me long 
in doubt as to the cause. “Mr. Stearns,” he said with some show 
of emotion, “I want to tell you something. I’m not much on this 
church business. The fact is I don’t believe I’ve been inside of 
a church in twenty years, though I was brought up to attend. But 
when I sat in the gallery this morning and saw those five hundred 
boys bow as one man for the morning prayer,.something gripped 
me and I cried like a child. And let me tell you this,” he added 
impulsively, “so long as my boy remains in this school and I have 
an excuse for visiting this place, I shall attend every chapel exer- 
cise I can get to; for this morning’s experience means more to me 
than I can ever expects.” He was true to his word; and for three 
years his presence in the chapel gallery at the morning service was 
not an uncommon occurrence; and at the end of each visit there 
was always the same straightforward ee of appreciation 
and gratitude. 

At a recent class reunion at the commencement season two class- 
mates, twenty-five years out of school, met to renew the fellowship 
of boyhood days. In public estimation each had attained dis- 
tinguished success. One was a leading attorney in the largest of 
‘American cities, an ex-Cabinet officer, respected for his intellectual 
ability and his moral worth; the other was a high official in one 
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of the wealthiest and most powerful of our corporations, a man of 
high social position and rightly classed as a multi-millionaire. For 
the greater part of a beautiful June day the two friends had reveled 
in the renewed fellowship of the days of long ago. They had re- 
visited old and familiar scenes; had discussed classmates, teachers 
and friends; and had allowed fancy full play as for the moment 
the cares of a busy world were forgotten and the glow and glamor 
of school days once more held them in its strong and inspiring grip. 
As the sun sank nearer the western horizon and the shadows of 
the elms had lengthened out across the old New England hill, they 
paused for a moment on the edge of the familiar campus. Lost in 
thought neither spoke for some time. At length the business man 
broke the silence. His voice betrayed signs of deep emotion and 
there was a tone of complaint, almost of peevishness, in his words. 
“Jack,” he said, “we fellows down in New York are not living— 
we're not living.” And then after a monent’s pause he added 
apologetically: “And those of us who have had the privilege of 
attending such a school as this know better.” “And,” added his 
companion, who later related the incident to me, “I felt in the face 
of that admission that there had been laid bare before me the 
tragedy of a human life.” 

What was it that gripped the heart of that western attorney 
and wrung the tears from eyes long unaccustomed to their pres- 
ence? What was it that forced from that successful corporation 
official the frank and sincere admission that his life was artificial ? 
Why should the conviction be so suddenly forced on these two men, 
in the one case through the bowed heads of five hundred school 
boys, and in the other by the renewing of associations of schoool _ 
days, that something—the best indeed that life offers—was missing 
from their lives? Was that successful lawyer thinking of the 
potential power that lay dormant in those five hundred youthful 
lives to “make and understand a fireless cooker, a camera, a wire- 
less telegraph?’ Was that corporation magnate regretting the 
time he had misspent on an old-fashioned curriculum instead of 
devoting it to an “education—obtained from studies that serve a 
real purpose”? Were these men lamenting the’ fact that “many 
of the disagreeable features of education with which under existing 
circumstances children are compelled to wrestle” had not through 
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the beneficent instrumentality of the “Modern School” been “elimi- 
nated” for them and their children? To ask such questions is to 
answer them. Men’s hearts are not wrung or their deepest emo- 
tions stirred by materialistic considerations of such shallow 
depths ; and manhood as well as youth still answers courageously to 
the call of duty to tackle the unpleasant task, assured that later 
if not at once the mastering of the hard problem will bring its own 
reward in the renewal and increase of strength and the satisfac- 
tion of work well done. 

I have sought to analyze the elements that underlie such in- 
cidents as these and picture them satisfactorily to my own compre- 
hension. The problem they supply is known to every schoolmas- 
ter. That indefinable something that instinctively grips every 
thoughtful man who for the first time faces a solid phalanx of eager 
boys; that something—so precious to every old school boy—that 
sheds such a halo around the school days that memory guards, that 
turns back to the days of study and play the thoughts of the soldier 
on the battle-field, the sailor on the restless sea, the man who faces 
some great crisis in his life or who sees life’s sun just tipping the 
western sky-line—What is it? What does it signify? There is 
something immensely real about it all. Can we define it? 

“Your old men shall dream dreams; your young men shall see 
visions,” says the old Hebrew prophet. Yes, youth is eternally 
the period of vision; and the dreams of maturity and old age in- 
stinctively carry us back to the days of vision and youth. Before 
the eager boy the world spreads out, awaiting conquest. Unfet- 
tered by the chains of an exacting worldly life, unspoiled by its 
social blandishments, unscarred by its sordidness and sin, unsoft- 
ened by its luxuries and vices, undismayed by its terrors and 
dangers, unbowed by its responsibilities and burdens—eternal 
youth looks up and forward, longing, aspiring, confident. But it 
is not the material gains and rewards which life offers that fur- 
nish the challenge and make the strongest appeal. He hopes for 
these. Probably he expects them. But the challenge that in- 
stinctively arrests him is the challenge to his manhood ; the appeal 
that leaves its imperishable impress is the appeal to the soul. It is 
ir. the realm of the abstract—not the concrete—the realm of the 
spirit, where lie the foundations of character, the realm where live 
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the undying verities of life, the realm of friendship and liberty, of 
honor, and loyalty, and justice, and virtue, that the true challenges 
and appeals of youth are found. The visions of youth are the 
visions of spiritual longings to be satisfied by effort and achieve- 
ment. The dreams of old age are the dreams of spiritual accom- 
plishment or failure in the days that now belong to the past. 
“What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?’ Can any genuine education afford to neglect such fac- 
tors as these? Can any permanent scheme of education indeed 
assign to such factors anything but a paramount place ¢ 

No one can ignore the fact in these unusual days that standards 
of life and thought are being tested as never before, Men are being 
asked, and rightly, to justify the faith that is in them. Educa- 
tional ideals must not, should not, escape this testing process. The 
chaos, the savagery, and the horrors of a stricken world must be 
banished, and forever. And the responsibility for the performance 
of this titanic task will rest upon those of vision and ideals, whose 
moral force and trained minds enable them to dare and do. Edu- 
cation in the new order has a mighty part to play. 

From the smoke and clamor of conflict two voices reach our 
ears. One demands efficiency, efficiency, and still greater efficiency. 
This voice is the noisier and more persistent of the two. Welter- 
ing in the horrors wrought by the prostitution of the revealed se- 
crets of nature and the refinements of applied science to sordid 
and unrighteous ends, it offers us as a way of escape still greater 
revelation, still intenser refinement of the material creations of 
the human mind. The other, less easily detected, but to me in- 
finitely more significant and comforting, is prompted by a loftier 
vision which carries it above and beyond the material wreck and 
ruin which surround it and points the way to a better day. It 
sounds in the letters, the poems, the conversations of those who, 
answering the high call of duty, have gladly offered their lives for 
spiritual ideals and suffer willingly that these ideals through them 
may be realized. Which of these voices are we to heed? Or is 
there truth in both ? 

Today, in common with most of the nations of the world, we 
are arrayed against a mighty power, the most efficient nation the 
world has ever known, but a nation without a soul or spiritual 
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vision, prostituting the gifts of nature and the rewards of science 
to the accomplishment of base and ignoble ends. Trained intelli- 
gence of the highest kind is unsparingly devoted to the devising 


of new and more efficient instruments of savagery and horror, and 


to the wrecking of that higher moral law that through all the ages 
has guided and sustained the race in its slow and painful progress 
towards a higher goal. Hell itself seems to have seized exultingly 
upon the efficiency of an entire people to loose and spread its 
hideous terrors broadcast throughout the earth. Will backfiring 
do more than halt the present onrushing conflagration? Will 
greater efficiency cure the open wounds from which humanity now 
suffers? Will greater efficiency establish the reign of human 
brotherhood, of righteousness, justice and peace? Efficiency alone 
can never bring all this to pass. Man’s spiritual nature only, dom- 
inating and powerful, can heal the anguish of mankind and safe- 
guard the race for the future years. Without vision, spiritual 
vision, the people will perish—in the future as always in the past. 
Vision and intellectual power—these are the irreducible essen- 
tials for the days of reconstruction that lie before us. 

“Too visionary,” I hear some one say. “That won’t do. We 
must get down to solid ground where the practical alone counts 
and where concrete facts must be faced and concrete problems 
solved.” I cannot yet plead old age as an excuse for vague and 
vain dreaming. But twenty and more years of intimate contact 
with youth have served to strengthen my respect for its visions and 
has led me to place increasing confidence in the substantial basis 
on which those visions rest. Here is our starting point at least.in 
any scheme of education that is to conserve and enlarge the endur- 
ing qualities of the human mind and soul. Once these qualities 
are permitted to dominate and control, we may add to our heart’s 
content knowledge of and efficiency in the practical things of life, 
and our product will be only stronger and finer. But if the prac- 
tical is to be our starting point and the test of values is to be the 
worth of things in a materialistic world, we are inviting only fail- 
ure and ultimate disaster. And it is because we can find no evi- 
dence that the higher values are to inspire and dominate the 
modern educational scheme that so many of us view it with un- 
concealed alarm. We would not be so deeply concerned with 
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curriculum and subjects if it were not for this incontestable fact. 
The modern scheme is avowedly materialistic and practical, by 
whatever fine phrases its advocates may seek to conceal that dis- 
tasteful truth. Other values may and no doubt will be derived 
as by-products perhaps; but such values constitute neither the 
beginning nor the end, and such as they are they must inevitably 
disappear ‘or lose their proper and controlling force. On no other 
ground can we account for the vicious attacks of the modernists 
on those subjects that bring us into most intimate contact with the 
great moral and spiritual problems with which the human mind 
has throughout all history bravely wrestled. No other excuse can 
be fairly offered for the. sneers at the Humanities from which 
radiate the deepest longings and aspirations of the human heart. 
In no other way can we explain the enthronement of those sub- 
jects proclaimed to a troubled world as “practical,” “useful” and 
alone worth while. The gigantic problems that are already loom- 
ing large on the world’s horizon will never be solved by those whose 
education has started from and been guided by a fleeting “interest” 
of childhood; whose studies have been carefully selected with a 
view to serving practical ends; to whom the wide and so often 
illuminating facts of history are largely a closed book. A stricken 
world calls loudly for men who have wrestled, in intimate contact 
with the great minds of all ages, with those eternal problems of 
the human soul that since the dawn of history have claimed man’s 
deepest devotion and man’s greatest effort. For however tre- 
mendous the problems of these later days may appear, let us not 
forget that mere magnitude cannot alter the substance of which 
they are made. The underlying principles on which they rest and 
on which their solution must depend are as old as the human race. 
And if man in his weakness has thus far failed in his effort to 
solve them, it is because the spiritual vision has been dimmed by 
the shadow of selfish material interest, and mind and will have 
_ proved unequal to their task. Are we fools enough to believe that 
the keen and alert minds, the broad and unclouded vision, and the 
will and moral force by which alone the world’s hard problems can 
be solved, will be supplied us by those who have, been encouraged 
to shirk the distasteful tasks of youth for tasks which “interest” 
made “pleasant”? Heroic manhood was never yet developed in 
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any such soft and easy.way. And heroic manhood only will serve 
us in the days ahead. 

Let thoughtful men beware the common fallacy of mistaking 
knowledge for education. “Knowledge without goodness is dan- 
gerous,” wrote a Puritan statesman nearly a century and a half 
ago. Macauley voiced the same truth when he wrote: “Nine-tenths 
of the calamities which have befallen the human race had no other 
origin than the union of high intelligence with low desires.” Could 
Macauley have made a more convincing statement had he viewed 
the calamity that now curses mankind? “It costs far less,” says 
Cavour, the great Italian statesman, “to give a good direction to a 
hundred boys than to repair the ills of a single man who, not 
having had the benefits of education and instruction, pursues a 
vicious course.” These broad-minded thinkers are dealing with 
the very foundations on which all true education must rest—char- 
acter; and character cannot: be analyzed in terms of the concrete. 
Yet the building of character is the highest goal to which educa- 
tion can justly aspire. Without character to inspire and guide, 
human efficiency, like the fire that warms us, will become a devas- 
tating conflagration. 

We are a bit reluctant in this year of Our Lord. 1918 to admit 
that the modernizing tendencies in our American educational life 
spring largely from a recent and very common adulation of Ger- 
man methods and German efficiency. Yet it is a notable fact that 
almost without exception the heads of our Ameriean boarding 
schools who deal with the whole boy have resolutely refused to be 
misled by this brilliant but dangerous will-o’-the-wisp. To them 
the English ideal, whatever its shortcomings, has proved a far more 
alluring and infinitely more satisfying standard. And why? Well, 
just because that old ideal which for centuries has exerted its im- 
perishable influence on the life and thought of England and the 
English speaking peoples of the world, satisfies a deeper longing 
in the human heart than does the machine-like and soulless system 
of the Prussian. “Let it be clearly understood,” says a recent 
English writer, protesting against these same modern tendencies 
in English educational life, “let it be clearly understood then, 
once and for all, that The Basis of British Public School Educa- 
tion Is Religion and Morals.” One of the greatest of English 
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schoolmasters writes: “And worst of all, the practice which sepa- 
rates brain work from religion and morality, and calls it educa- 
tion, is simply the devil let loose.” This central note will be found 
wherever the history and problems of English public school life 
are seriously discussed. Character first—then added knowledge 
and efficiency if you will, to the limits of human capabilities. And 
it is this educational ideal that has made it possible for England 
to build, and, what is more significant, so remarkably to unify her 
far-flung empire. Critics tell us that this is the very cause of Eng- 
land’s weakness in the present struggle; that if she had devoted 
her educational labors to developing greater efficiency in practical 
things as her great enemy had done, victory might ere this have 
been hers. Perhaps; though the truth of the claim has yet to 
be proved. And yet we are prone to believe that it was idealism, 
or character if you will, that enabled that brave but sadly outnum- 
bered British army to check the first mad onrush of soulless effi- 
ciency in the earliest stages of the war, and that brought it to pass 
that the boys from English universities and public schools should 
prove their ability to overmatch their efficient antagonists in an 
approximate ratio of three to one. Nor has efficiency, under the 
strain of grim necessity, been denied to those whose earlier educa- 
tion made character its chief concern. Efficiency has come, tardily, 
maybe, but none the less real. But even granting that these conten- 
tions are still open to dispute, there is much left that cannot be 
denied, much for which we shall be eternally and frankly grate- 
ful. If the spirit of fair play engendered in the hearts of the Eng- 
lish school and college boys leads them to shrink from following 
the lead of their efficient antagonists in bombing defenceless towns 
and cities and slaughtering the aged and the young, are we alto- 
gether regretful? If an inborn sense of honor stays their hand 
from loosing the deadly torpedo that would send to a watery grave 
the unarmed ship with its cargo of human souls, shall we launch 
against them our bitter complaints? If honor, and justice, and 
chastity, the sanctity of womien and the sacredness of the family 
ties, all those spiritual verities that give life its sweetness and alone 
make it worth the living—if these are still cherished and protected 
at the cost perhaps of an immediate material gain, must we not 
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with all our hearts rejoice? To men who have been educated to 
cherish such ideals rather than to men of purely practical efficiency 
we must prefer to entrust the solution of the great problems of 
the to-morrow. 

“To me at last has been revealed the truth,” cries the modern 
pedagogical expert. And the skeptic answers, “What is Truth ?” 
The cry is an old one, as Professor Shorey has so well pointed out, 
And the skeptic has always doubted the genuineness of the revela- 
tion. He doubts it still. We need not be unduly alarmed. Even 
if obliterated for the moment, truth must eventually prevail. But 
we may rest assured of this at least—that eternal truth in educa- 
tion as in other things will be found not in the realms of material 
thimgs that inevitably pass away, but in the dwelling places of the 
spirit which alone endures. 











An Experimental School 
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T seems clear to most students of education that edu- 

cation was never so popular as it is now. Never 

] before have there been so many people who believe 

in it and who try to sécure its benefits for their 

children. School facilities, though never before 

so extensive, have never been so crowded. Our col- 

leges, normal schools and universities were never 

able to care for so many students and at the time 

of the entrance of the United States in the World War, they had 

more students enrolled than ever before. The present condition 

of reduced attendance is peculiarly creditable to the secondary and 

higher educational institutions, since it shows the desire of edu- 

cated young people to respond to the call for service. Our educa- 

tion has not failed in the sense that it is doing its work less ac- 

tively or widely than it formerly did. It has never done its work 
so well nor on so large a scale. 

Some Aspects of our Educational Problem. What, then, are 
the causes of the widespread desire that courses of study and meth- 
ods of education shall be changed? Why is experimentation in 
educational procedure a necessary factor in our progress? Why are 
hundreds of American public secondary schools now conducting 
educational experiments of one kind or another? The answer is 
plain: educational ideals always outrun current practice, and 
progress depends upon constant and critical effort to procure im- 
proved results by means of changes in practice. 

With all the known and unknown influences which the war has 
exerted and will exert upon us, it seems clear that the war has 
merely hastened and accentuated certain educational problems in- 
stead of changing their essential nature. Certain large and im- 
perative problems are inherent in the nature of our national ideals 
and in the nature of the unprecedented change in our citizenship. 
We have often noted the fact but as yet have not given it ade- 
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quate recognition, that prior to 1880 the peoples who came to this 
country were chiefly those who, in the education of their children, 
held professional activities before them as the leading ends of edu- 
cation. Before the middle of the 80’s we had added to our popula- 
tion about 7,000,000 Irish, Germans and Scandinavians, and they 
helped to make clear the already recognized need for adding in- 
dustrial opportunity in our educational program. Following 1882, 
almost a million persons per year have come to us from the Medi- 
terranean Sea countries, their chief impelling motive being their 
desire to earn a better daily wage and to enjoy individual and 
political freedom in the New Democracy. They have sent their 
children to the public schools with an ill-defined but real and 
worthy desire to procure for them the better opportunities which 
a democracy opened to them. 

That the elementary and secondary schools are being used to an 
unprecedented extent by the children of these different groups is 
suggested by the numerical growth of the population of secondary 
schools. In 1870 all public secondary schools in the United States 
enrolled less than three thousand pupils. In 1890 these schools 
had 215,000 pupils; in 1910, 915,000 pupils; in 1916-17, 1,485,- 
000 pupils. Also in 1916-17 private secondary schools in the Uni- 
ted States had over 200,000 pupils. As an individual illustration 
of this change in secondary school population the city of St. Louis 
is typical: 

In 1890 St. Louis had 1,447 pupils in secondary schools. 

1900 “ “ cc 1,993 “ “ “ “ 
1915 “ “ “ 7,800 “ “ “ “ 
1916-17 “ ““ 10,123 “ “ “ “ 

That is a growth of approximately 600% in 27 years, during 
which period the whole population of the city of St. Louis grew 
about 30%: 

As a further evidence of the nature as well as of the volume 
of change in school population may I cite the recently published 
statistics which appeared in Science in February, 1918, regarding 
the birth rate in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. The birth 
rate per thousand individual adults between 18 and 45 years of age 
of native stock (two generations or over) is 14.9; of foreign stock 
the birth rate is 49.1 per 1,000. The death rate of native stock 
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of the ages given is slightly in excess of the foreign stock. This 
means that the proportionate decrease of pupils of several genera- 
tions of American ancestry is even greater than suggested by the 
astonishing numerical increase in school populations. 

It is evident that our public schools have become the institutions 
upon which there rests the crucial task of democratizing these large 
numbers of young people of many types of ancestry. No other edu- 
cational system in the world ever had such a task or such an oppor- 
tunity. Public attention is focussed upon the schools more definite- 
ly than ever before. The schools must be organized so as to realize 
new ideals which are needful in a democracy. They do not need 
to be organized so that the various subjects may remain intact, but 
so that the pupils may get what they need to fit them for effective 
service in a democracy. 

Progress through Expermmentation. No single group of school 
teachers would have the courage to undertake any very large part 
of this huge and supremely important task of which I have just 
spoken. On the other hand, many groups of teachers who try to 
look well ahead of our present position are anxious to undertake 
different parts of the task, for it is a task that requires cooperative 
effort on a broad basis. The Lincoln School embodies an effort 
to provide a group of earnest students of education with an oppor- 
tunity of experimentation with types of school work which may 
possibly yield better returns in modern democratic life. Since it 
is an experimental school, it does not now have any school policies 
or practices which it recommends, in the sense that others are now 
urged to adopt them. When specific policies or practices are ob- 
jectified so that they win the approval of progressive school teachers, 
the only worthy basis for their wider adoption will have been 
provided. There can be no fundamental progress except on the 
basis of observed facts. No amount of mere argument is of much 
consequence as compared with intelligently observed. evidence by 
means of which the trained and competent observer may determine 
for himself whether the particular practice in question is or is 
not effective. I shall therefore outline the plan of organization and 
some of the types of activities of The Lincoln School, not for the 
purpose of securing your present judgment as to their desirability 
or effectiveness, for neither you nor we who work at the task would 
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care to announce judgment in the initial stages of experiment. 
I shall speak of some aspects of the work we are doing, in order 
to present the nature of the school which you have asked me to 
discuss. It will not be inferred that I am giving final opinion 
regarding the activities described. It must also be recognized that 
such a school must adopt many progressive features from other 
schools. Of course much that the school includes has been done 
elsewhere since any serious and faithful experiment must first 
take account of and use the results of the best work already done. 

Pupil Composttion of The Lincoln School. It is probably true 
that a densely populated city presents the most difficult location 
for an experimental school. It might be more engaging to organize 
the school in a rural location with an attractive natural environ- 
ment, but such a site would involve evasion of part of the issue, 
and we should not hesitate to accept a difficult location, for this 
location includes our greatest educational problems. 

If the work done is to be at all typical of what may be possible 
or desirable elsewhere the pupils in the school should represent the 
different kinds of homes of the community. The pupils, both boys 
and girls, should be the children of parents who are engaged in a 
wide variety of interests—merchants, salesmen, craftsmen, artists, 
workers in the professions, social workers, chauffeurs, laborers, 
etc.—the rich and poor and the great middle classes. 

Fortunately, applications were made for more than enough 
pupils to provide the small school with which it was thought wise 
to begin, thus making it possible to secure the desired group dis- 
tribution. One third of the pupils of The Lincoln School have free 
tuitions, and this proportion may be increased if it is found desir- 
able to do so. No educational tests were used to determine whether 
an applicant should be accepted; no tests of any kind were given 
until after the school had started its work. Standard educational 
measurements were then given, and will be continued, and records 
are being kept as a basis of comparison with pupils in other schools. 

There are full classes of about 20 pupils each in first, second 
and third grades, and smaller classes in the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades, which we call the Junior High School. There is also 
a small group of pupils in the intervening grades, the fourth, fifth 
and sixth. Next year, it is expected that added to the 116 pupils 
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we now have, there will be 60 to 80 more. In succeeding years it 
is expected that about 100 pupils per year will be added until 
the fully organized school contains perhaps 700 to 800 pupils, and 
covers the work of the elementary and secondary periods of educa- 
tion. cong Sieg 
Teaching Staff and School Program. The teachers in the school 
have been selected upon the basis of their ability and interest in 
doing constructive educational experimentation. They are men ] 
» and women of successful experience, with scholarship which, it is 
hoped, may enable them to do productive professional work in their 
respective fields. 

The program of the Junior High School for the year 1917-1918 
(grades VII, VIII and IX), will give the best general indication 
of the subjects included in the curriculum. Since none of these 
classes had previously studied some of the subjects the problems 
presented are different from those in a school which has been run- 
ning for some years. It must be kept in mind that constant effort 
is made to adjust any individual pupil’s program to his own needs, 
and to enable the pupil to find time to work in the subjects and 
activities which seem of most value to him. The general distribu- 
tion of time is as follows: 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SCHEDULE. 
Hours Weekly for the Year 1917-18. 
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An examination of this program will show that each pupil does 
every week a substantial amount of work, not only in the ordinarily 
accepted subjects—mathematics, English, history, modern lan- 
guages—but also in sciencce, industrial or domestic arts, music 
and fine art. On the content side, the curriculum aims to represent 
the varied needs and activities of American life in both cultural 
and practical side. The pupil studies literature, history, language, 
and mathematics, but he also works in shops and laboratory and 


‘art room. The object during this period is to present attractively 


the major branches of the world’s knowledge and activities so that 
each pupil may find his subject and activity of most import to him. 

Method, School work should be real, not only by having a real 
content, but also by means of real presentation, A little reflection 
upon the ways in which our knowledge has grown during the past 
few generations will throw light on this question, Before books 
of stone or paper were made people had to learn through their own 
experiences, or directly from the stories of experiences and knowl- 
edge of others. Experience is a slow teacher, but probably more 
rapid than any other as a true teacher. Teaching by means of ex- 
perience depends upon the use of our senses of touch, taste, sight, 
hearing and smell, and upon constructive reasoning from these 
experiences and from those of which thers tell us. Printed words 
offered, however, a much more ready means of gaining the ideas 
of others and since books rapidly multiplied it was logical that 
education should avail itself of books. This soon resulted, however, 
in a tremendous increase in the use of the memory faculties and in 
a reduction of the use of sense training. The senses are neverthe- 
less the avenues by means of which most of the ideas in common 
life must be gained. Each of us knows how much more firmly 
and clearly he retains knowledge gained through having seen or 
experienced a situation than through having read about it, or hav- 
ing heard about it. The nerve centers which are related to our 
five senses are very much older and more fundamental in their 
relation to ideas than are those which relate to printed words. 
Printed pages are meaningful to us largely only as we have exper- 
ience by means of which to interpret them. We can memorize 
words, but without concrete experiences of our own by means of 
which to interpret and assimilate, the memorized page is soon lost, 
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possibly is never known in the truest way. In education the very 
virtue of so large a number of good books became a fault and we 
were led to overuse the memory faculties and to underuse the senses 
by means of which the memory faculties become truly worth while. 

No one proposes to dispense with memory nor to limit a child’s 
education to the activities covered by his senses. No one proposes 
to exclude the idealistic aspects of education nor to exclude intel- 
lectual concerns. On the contrary we desire to increase the in- . 
tellectual returns from school work, and to secure an added respon- 
sibility for formulating ideals and realizing them. We propose to 
introduce activities and interests in which sense experiences are 
involved and to make these the basis of intellectual and aesthetic 
as well as practical interests and activities. Thus it is hoped a 
broader education can be developed—an education that will help 
many to participate in life more effectively and more richly than 
is now the case. 

In actual reorganization of subjects of study progress already 
made may be illustrated in mathematics and science. Mathematics 
is usually presented in a technical or abstract fashion. But it may 
be presented in quite a different way—concretely, so as to show the 
pupil the place of mathematics in all sorts of current activities. 
When the pupil is introduced to mathematics in this concrete way, 
when he gets a genuine appreciation of the part it plays in industry, 
in science, in business, in medicine, even those without particular 
aptitude are likely to get a new insight; others discover in them- 
selves interest in the subject and capacity for it such as carries 
them to further study of it. 

The attention of school administrators was directed to intro- 
ductory courses in science more than a decade ago. Science had 
rapidly come into all phases of modern life, while at the same time 
school courses in science became as scholastic, remote and technical 
as were those in other subjects. The reorganization in science has 
so far expressed itself in the form of a “first year” or “general 
science” course, which is a consideration of those topics in science 
which are of most value and most interest in affairs of everyday 
life. The manner in which general science, still imperfectly or- 
ganized, has met a real need is indicated first by the extent of 
adoption of the course and secondly by the extent of its recognition 
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as a valid college entrance subject. Information has been collected 
from the principals or superintendents of 775 commissioned. and 
accredited four-year high schools in the states of Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan and California. Of these 775 high schools, 
452 were teaching first year general science last year or the year 
preceding when the reports were made. In the four states men- 
tioned and in Iowa 854 principals or superintendents were asked 
whether they were in favor of teaching general science, and of the 
854, 702 give positive approval to the course. 

That colleges and universities will accord entrance recognition 
to reorganized courses is shown by the fact that not less than 15 
leading colleges and universities have approved a course in general 
science for college entrance (Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, Kentucky, Kansas, California, Chicago, Northwestern 
Iowa, Texas, Alabaina, Georgia, Mississippi.) There are probably 
a good many more colleges and universities which approve reor- 
ganized courses but I do not possess complete data on this point. 
Colleges and universities should be quite as much interested as 
we are in improving education. That such a reorganized course 
contributes to a greater interest in science is shown by the fact that 
increased elections in science have oceurred in schools where gen- 
eral science is taught. In both the subjects instances, as well as 
others, mathematics and science, The Lincoln School is using the 
material already reorganized, and hopes in its classes to develop 
additional material for both Junior and Senior High School 
Grades. We believe that similar opportunities to make education 
vital and effective exist in other subjects—in literature, in his- 
tory and civics, in art and industry. The two subjects I have 
instanced are intended merely as examples. 

The truth is that democracy needs not utilitarian education but 
significant education. Democracy does not need an “easier” edu- 
cation, for our most productive men and women as a race are those 
who worked hardest at significant tasks. So pupils think better, 
and consequently develop better, when dealing with significant 
situations. But we cannot intellectualize people, nor give them 
higher constructive ideals except through the work they do, and the 
intellectualized and idealized work reacts upon the worker. Walt 
Whitman said, “The song is to the singer and comes back most to 
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her ; the oration is to the orator and comes back most to him; the 
murder is to the murderer and comes back most to him.” Pupils 
are educated in terms of the kinds of work in which they engage 
as well as in terms of the faithfulness and efficiency with which 
they do their work. If the above position is correct, it must be 
clear that the types of education of which I speak are not to be in- 
terpreted as being easy because they are full of significance, nor 
are they practical in the sense of utilitarian. They are practical 
only in the sense that they are significant to the learner. 

This brings me to another point which should be expressly stated. 
The adult student’s conception of his subject and its organization 
does not necessarily coincide with the conception and organization 
valuable to pupils just beginning the study. The trained musician 
tells us that long hours of patient practice are necessary if the child 
is to be a musician. So the young child is kept hour after hour 
practicing unmusical exercises, and is told not to “play pieces of 
music”; finally after a year or so he may try to apply his tech- 
nique to some simple pieces. But in reality the child’s interest and 
taste calls for rhythm, for harmony, for elementary music, as 
against the drill which too often deadens his interest. It is not 
surprising that his appreciation and interest usually weaken under 
the efforts of the skilled performer to make a musician of him. 
While in most cases his capacity would have ‘permitted him to be- 
come a fairly good appreciator of music, the technique designed 
te make a producer destroyed his capacity for appreciation. If 
music within his natural scope had been used, he might possibly, at 
a later date, have become interestetl even in the technique of 
musical production. 

Again, the physicist knows the mechanism of the aeroplane. 
He tells his pupils that they cannot understand it until they know 
the laws of solids, liquids and gasses; until they know how ex- 
ploding gas expands, what fiber of wood and metal will stand most 
strain with least weight to carry; if they will study these things 
they may then study the aeroplane. This is the man’s way, per- 
haps,—it certainly is not the way of the boy and girl. The boy 
or girl observing the first aeroplane, obtains a definite idea of a 
flying machine which carries a man—and is thus filled with won- 
der and desire to know. Thereafter he studies more and more 
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detail of materials and construction, each one of which develops 
' his appreciation. We see large units and large functions first, and 
tken become interested in details. By an approach of this type, a’ 
few pupils may be enabled to discover capacities and tendencies 
for technical work in physics or whatever subject we may be deal- 
ing with. We should probably discover more producers if at the 
outset we treat all so that intelligent appreciation is developed. 

Other Activities. No school, however, discharges its full duty 
by merely teaching a variety of subjects in however vital a way. 
The child needs history, English, science and industrial art prop- 
erly presented ; but he needs also other ways of expressing, realiz- 
ing and developing himself. I shall briefly present five forms of 
activity now used in The Lincoln School,—none of which, I may 
say, originated with us. 

A—tThe School Assembly— 

In most schools the assembly exercise consists in the main of 
lectures or programs given by adults. As a matter of fact, school 
assembly can be made a most important factor in the child’s devel- 
opment. Even in a small school, there are matters of constant 
occurrence which are worthy of attention of the entire school. The 
presentation of these matters by the pupils themselves gives them 
the most effective training in the use of English, the greatest con- 
fidence in the value of the work they are doing, freedom and ease 
in discussing things before others. The Lincoln School regards its 
school assembly as one of the most important activities of the 
school. Children of all ages take part in the exercises and every 
kind of school work has at one time or another a place on the as- 
sembly program. 

B—The Student Council—- 

The Lincoln School Council consists of high school pupils, upper 
grade pupils and a few teachers. Any matter pertaining to the 
school’s interest may be presented to the Council upon the initiative 
of any person or any class. The Council considers the question and 
if it deems wise, presents it to the entire school for consideration. 
In all cases the teachers have the right to approve or disapprove 
actions taken. 

C—“The Town Meeting”— 

From time to time the entire school meets to discuss matters of 
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interest to the whole school. These may be presented by the School 
Council, The discussion is free and it is of the greatest interest 
to see the extent to which the pupils of all ages participate in dis- 
cussion. 

D—The School Bank— 

Under the direction of the Department of Mathematics, the 
school bank has been organized and is managed by pupils in the 
Junior High School. Two pupils are assigned to the bank regu- 
larly. All pupils in the school and teachers are encouraged to buy 
war savings and thrift stamps, Liberty Bonds, or to deposit their 
savings. Up to date the sales of war savings and thrift stamps in 
this bank has been $1,176. and it is increasing at the rate of about 
$60. per week. Part of the money deposited is saved from allow- 
ances or earnings of the pupils. Definite bank records with daily 
balances are kept. Each pupil is encouraged to save as a means of 
doing some good piece of work, not save for the sake of possessing 
money. 

E—The Employment Committee— 

A good many of the children in the junior high school desire to 
find ways of earning small sums to help meet their expenses. This 
desire was expressed not only by those whose parents are not able 
to provide them with ample funds but by those whose parents 
could easily provide for them. This is regarded as a most import- 
ant aspect of education. 

A sample bi-weekly report of the Employment Committee is in- 
cluded herewith. 

Work done by students in connection with Employment Bureau 
from January 18, 1918 to January 31, inclusive. 


Pupils Work Hours Rate Amount 
Lunchroom 14% .20 2.90 
% . .20 1.60 
Printing 15 .08 
Library 15 15 
- 15 30 
Messenger 10 .20 
Gymnasium 6 15 .38 
Printing 15 49 
Box Making : .10 .20 
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An Experimental School 


1 10 10 

1 .10 .10 

Woodwork 234 15 41 
Printing 1% 15 23 
Woodwork 1% 15 .23 
Work on slides 4, 12 61 
ee ee 74 12 87 
Supplies Room 614 .20 1.30 


10.05 


In conclusion, let me repeat—The Lincoln School is only one of 
hundreds of educational agencies now working to make education 
significant in the life of the individual and the nation. These 
agencies are trying to eliminate obsolete material, to get rid of 
“slack,” to work over accepted subjects—such as history, English, 
mathematics, and science, and to introduce any new subjects which 
may give worthy results with our developing citizenship. The 
purpose is both broad and high,—a purpose in which, consciously 
or unconsciously, all cooperate and make school work effective; 


vital, stimulating, and real. The newer educational purposes 
demand that pupils gain knowledge and skill not for the sake of 
knowledge and skill, but for the sake of the improved service and 
more refined ideals which individuals and society now need. 





POST PRANDIAL ADDRESSES: 
| I 
Address of Dr. Payson Smith 


Oommissioner oF Epvoation, MassacHUsETTS. 


pcs TOK IT was prevented by unfortunate circumstances 
from hearing all of the discussion of the morning, 
S I am peculiarly in a position to speak dispassion- 
ately if not intelligently on the topic before you. 
I confess that I came away from the morning meet- 
ing with the main question that has been in my mind 
still unanswered. Why is it that the General Edu- 
cation Board is expending its money for the estab- 
hshment of this experiment? Is it to determine whether an insti- 
tution can be efficient if a considerable number of the student 
body does not study Latin? If that is the question, why did not 
the General Edueation Board carry on its study in the colleges, 
where the language is taught to so limited an extent? It ap- 
pears sometimes that there are no classical colleges. The in- 
terest of the college is that the secondary schools remain classi- 
cal. On the other hand, if the experiment be to show whether 
the various things outlined can be carried on in a secondary school, 
then I raise the inquiry ‘why a study of the situation was not made 
in the secondary schools as they exist, because I think it is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that not one of the things named is not 
already being carried on in the various schools of this and other 
parts of the country. However, it seems that there might be a 
very great service for the experimental school to discharge, as a 
station measuring and checking the results of the various proposals 
for modifying secondary education. 

Speaking with reference to a more general topic, the reconstruc- 
tion and reorganization of education that are going to take place 
after the war, there are some questions I want to raise that relate 
closely to secondary education. 
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First, are we to continue to hold to our American ideal of an 
education which offers universal opportunity, something like equal- 
ity of opportunity? The ideal must come nearer to realization, if 
education is to serve as a protection and insurance of democracy. 
At present American education is neither universal nor equal. One 
reason that. we do not have a universal education representing 
equality of opportunity is because we allow local autonomy to de- 
feat the larger will of the people. If we are going to make effective 
this ideal, we must get ready to place the responsibility on the 
larger unit; must act cooperatively as states and as a nation. 

Second, is the basis of this reconstructed education to be general 
efficiency or general intelligence? If we are to choose between 
the two, and to place one before the other, let the preference be 
given to the education that will produce a general intelligence 
among the people. 

Third, as to whether or not we shall accept the divisive principle 
of education. We cannot afford to accept for a moment the theory 
of education which separates those who are to be the workers from 
those who are to be the thinkers, In the reconstruction of educa- 
tion, we ought to work definitely on the principle that we are going 
tc offer a longer and a larger opportunity for education to all youth. 
We must .nake provision for the continuance of those forces which 
tend to raise the level. 

The secondary school ought to face a future in which it will 
gather to itself more of the American youth, will be a testing 
place for individual capacity, will offer an opportunity for the 
development of the individual, and will hold together all the youth 
in the spirit of a common effort. 











. | II 
Address‘ of Professor Clifford H. Moore 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


'@ E have quarreled a good deal on the subject of edu- 
cation and I have occasionally thought that our 
W quarrels show lack of intelligence on our part. 
‘ Sometimes men have argued as if they thought 
4 there were people so foolish as to claim supremacy 
for a single type of education for all students, 
3 whereas we all know that one type of education can- 
not possibly hope to hold the field against others, 
and ought not to do so. No one who considers the varied charac- 
ter of the people who make up our democracy, can doubt for a 
moment that great variety of education is needed—many forms 
of vocation education, extension schools, training in the higher 
branches of applied science, literary and linguistic types, and many 
- others. The important thing is that the several programmes should 
be well planned and serious, suited to the needs of those who pur- 
sue them, and that our systems of education should, just so far as 
possible, give each child the opportunity to develop its capacity 
so far as its native talents and its economic and social conditions 
will allow. 

On one point I must differ from President Eliot and others; I 
cannot share the view that pleasure is to be the measure by which 
the adaptability of a subject is to be determined. Most students 
find an interest in working hard, even when the task is at first not 
pleasant. Indeed a vast deal may be said about the value of hard 
work as teaching the path of duty and loyalty. 

But to return to the question which has been especially discussed 
to-day, do we not all frankly recognize that humanities and science 
are both needed in this modern world. Ought we not to cooperate 
more, to respect subjects other than our own specialties, and to 
work together to secure the ends which all rational teachers must 
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recognize as desirable? If we do work together, we may hope to 
provide more excellent teachers and methods and to evolve pro- 
grammes better suited to the different types of mind than those 
we now employ. While we must welcome all new methods and 
new subjects that promise well, we must not abandon interest in 
the old, or give up the subjects and methods which have been long 
tried and tested, until we know that others are superior. 








Ill 
Address of George H. Browne 


Tue Browne anp Nicuots Sonoor, CamBrince, 
MassacHUSETTS. 


The Modern School and Present Day 


Distractions 


*N this discussion I am not interested from the point 
of view of “either, or’; with me it is an interest 
of “both, and.” The topic which I was asked to 
discuss was not the Lincoln School, but “The Modern 


mum«,«% School”; and I am keenly interested to know how 
much of the general movement, under my conditions, 
I can adapt to our school. The Moraine Park School, 
in Dayton, Ohio, is a new “Modern Schoo!” that re- 
tains Latin and Greek, next in importance to oral and written com- 
position, among the school subjects and activities of its second great 
human occupation or project, “languaging” ; and I commend to your 
attention Mr. Morgan’s statement of its aims in the March Atlantic. 
But if you will have an “either . . or” controversy, I suppose I am 
still on the Classical side, perhaps “with a difference,” as is shown 
by extracts below (p. 702 ) from my letter to the Princeton Con- 
ference last June, which, for obvious reasons, was not published. 
(Under pressure of time, I did not read from it, nor from a pri- 
vate letter from Dr. Eliot, which, after re-reading before the 
luncheon, he wished I would read. Since I might have read them 
both without overrunning my allowance, the Secretary has kindly 
allowed me to include them in this attempt to recover my unwrit- 
ten remarks). 

I suppose I must assume that the type of secondary school of 
which ours is representative is doomed* ; but I am sure that there 


*If I used this word, I meant that the change for the better or worse 
that has recently come over the world, cannot fail to affect both the 
college and the community in the inevitable readjustment of education 
to the neéds of the democracy of the future. If the change that has come 
over Oxford and Cambridge is as far-reaching as the Archbishop of York 
thinks, the famous English Public School, however efficiently it may have 
fitted into things of old, is to the same extent “doomed”; for, the very 
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will be demand and room for such‘schools during thé rest of my 
life-time; and I mean to be in a receptive mood to any demon- 
strated truth, whether it come from Manhattan, the Windy City, — 
Fresh Pond Parkway, or the home of the National Cash Register, 
if only, under the conditions forced upon me by the exaetions of the 
college and the support of our community, it may help us to 
democratize our school in the direction of greater freedom of in- 
dividual opportunity and increased efficiency. 

I do not care with how vigorous a stride the advocates of “The 
Modern School” stalk in front of us, or how proudly they swing 
their arms, provided they do not throw too much mmd and on the 
back swing sweep away, upon evidence that we do not wholly 
respect, too much of what we still hold dear. What gives me “shock 
at the front” is their Prussian preemption of debatable ground 
with altogether too sweeping generalizations. Most of the “new 
psychology,” so-called, is sound, especially the neuro-muscular 
motor basis of all feeling, thought, and action, whether visible as 
motion or not; but when advocates of the non-transferability of 
efficiency admit that “an hour’s successful application to Algebra 
can be transferred to Greek, but only in the habit of attack and in 
the concentration of the will,” they seem to me to surrender the 
whole contention. Even if “intellectual gain is specific and trans- 
ferable only with great loss,’ enough may carry over to pay for 
all the training. It passes my comprehension how men can talk 
so assuredly of the disciplinary value of various subjects as if they 
were constants, when the value of each is always conditioned by at 
least three variables: who teaches it, how, and to whom. Of course 
you can teach all subjects more effectively through than against 
pupils’ interests; and it by no means follows that the finding and 
: the utilizing of these interests must necessarily be equivalent to 
making the work soft and easy; but it is admitted that the at- 
tempts to apply the new psychology in the Middle West public 
high schools during the last ten years have been too often attended 
by a deterioration in fibre and accuracy. In explanation, however, 
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next morning after our meeting, he told the Harvard boys that the “Uni- 
versities themselves have reflected this high spirit of sacrifice to the ser- 
vice of the nation, have opened a new honor-list—of men who have given 
their lives for an ideal—and have consecrated themselves with increased 
self-dedication to the service of the PEOPLE.” 
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it is averred, and truly, that “more depends upon the habit of con- 
centration than upon anything else,” and “the distractions of the 
last ten years have been disastrous.” These distractions, as I‘have 
frequently pointed out, no school, traditional or modern, can suc- 
cessfully meet without home cooperation. 


“The evil you describe (of the lack of cooperation of parents and 
schools) ,” writes Dr. Eliot (italics mine), “is real and it is increasing. For 
this evil the boarding-school, or country day school, is a partial remedy ; 
but not to my mind a very satisfactory one, because home influence counts 
for much up to eighteen years of age; provided that the home exerts a 
beneficial influence. 

Inasmuch as the immense majority of parents are quite unable to 
guide the intellectual development of their children, the public school 
must do all the guiding that is to be done without much cooperation on 
the part of the family, except making it possible for the children to go 
to school. Yet the public school children are subject to many of the dis- 
tracting influences which the children of private schools are subject to. 

Where is the remedy to be sought? I believe it should be sought in 
the home when possible; but in the school always, by endeavoring to 
give each individual child or youth an interest in some work which is 
so ‘strong that the child or youth himself will win concentration and 
power of mental application through work on the subject which greatly 
interests him. in the public schools I can see no other available method 
of contending against unwholesome pleasure-seeking, and momentary 
excitement. Of course this discovery of the interest that will give self- 
control and satisfaction is an individualistic task for the teacher. It can 
hardly be done through class work or any uniform program. Therefore, 
this kind of school work is inevitably costly, and the taw payers will be 
reluctant to pay for it. Even in such a school as yours the discovery of 
this controlling interest in a serious subject for each pupil will be a 
difficult and expensive task: and yet it is the only way to solve the prob- 
lem which you state.” 


If that is so, our problem, I fear, can never be solved; for all 
schools, private and public, must be organized into classes, and 
there begins the compromise between what one would do with the 
individual by himself and the best that one can do with him in a 
group. “All government,” said Burke, “indeed every human 
benefit and enjoyment, every virtue and every prudent act, is 
founded on compromise and barter. We balance conveniences; we 
giveand take . . . But in all fair dealings, the thing bought 
must bear some proportion to the purchase paid. None will barter 
away the immediate jewel of his soul.” All my pupils, like most 
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of yours, are the children of English-speaking parents who are 
largely college graduates and who believe that the mastery of the 
arts of a life worth living cannot be secured by too early or too 
continuous emphasis upon the utilitarian and the immediate at the 
probable expense of the ideal and the ultimate. Judging by the 
cordial and efficient home-cooperation we receive from some of 
our parents, I cannot believe that public education has so signally 
failed in producing parents able to cooperate. Many can, but 
few do. School failures are commonly due, not so much to the 
resourcelessness of the schools, as to the shirking or the shifting 
of parental responsibilities in a cooperative undertaking. 

This may be a great age to look back to, but it is a bewildering 
age to teach in. The increasing multiplicity of distractions has 
forced upon children and parents alike not only a choice between 
good things and bad, but also, among a multiplicity of good things, 
a choice of only those things that they can afford to indulge in, 
—a choice, therefore, not only jn diversions, but also in duties. 
Our pupils are the children of parents who have as much interest 
as we in developing the sense of right proportion and the ability 
to make the right choice. The monthly report of our efforts that 
we send home I am going to have returned with a report which is 
due us of the efforts that parents make at home to prevent waste 
and inefficiency—efforts that they make to maintain health, good 
spirits, and reasonable home-study—together with frank criticisms 
and confidential suggestions, whenever school life is not as happy 
and efficient as it ought to be.* 

The Lincoln School is not the only modern school. We may 
envy its indifference to expenses and home-cooperation, but let 


*Parents have returned frank and helpful answers to the following 
questions sent out with our reports for March: 1. Home Study. Is your 
son studying too much at home? Not enough? What help does he re- 
ceive on home lessons? Have you a duplicate of his program card? 
2. Health and Happiness. Is he happy in his school life? If not, can 
you tell what the trouble is? What is he saying about the school? Is his 
physical, nervous, moral condition normal? 3. Distractions. What are his 
outside interests and activities? Do they interfere with his school work? 
Can his school work be any more effectively related to them, or they to 
hig school work? 4. Progress. Have you any observations to make on the 
reeent development of your son? Is he improving? Why not? Is he 
falling off? Why? 5. Suggestions. Are we now not doing for your son 
what we could do if you should call our attention to it? Any other sug- 
gestions or criticisms. 
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us not ignore what it is trying to do just because some of its ad- 
vocates juggle statistics, distort facts, and use the resources of the 
General Education Board to publish them to an uncritical public; 
let us not keep saying true and beautiful things amongst ourselves 
without getting them effectively before that same public, and con- 
tinue downg little to its satisfaction. Last night, Principal Penny- 
packer of the Boston Latin School—the school that gave Dr. Eliot 
such a bad start in life !—entertained the Friday Club with “Some 
Leaves from an Old Diary,” begun in his seventy-fifth year by 
a friend of his grandfather. The first entry was an account of 
the centennial anniversary of his old school, in 1884. The orator 
of the day was the new young president of Haverford College, 
Isaac Sharpless. “Isaac,” writes the good old country doctor, 
“knows the field of education as it exists today, and in his quiet way 
sought to show the ‘committee’ wherein better work might be done. 
It was a kindly suggestion, neither acid nor alkaline. For be it 
known, the light in the beginniyg is the ‘committee.’ It means 
well and has done well; but possibly, like the rest of us, it may 
have a few scabs in the shape of encrusted opinions that had better 
be scraped off even if some agonized yelps must be endured in con- 
sequence.* 

After all, it is the teachers that have made and must still make 
this or any other school.” 


(Extracts from Mr. Browne’s Letter to the Princeton Conference 
on the Value of Classical Studies in a Inberal Education, 
June 2, 1917.) 


From tHe Pornt or View oF a‘TEACHER OF THE CLASSIOS IN AN 
Aart or UNPRECEDENTED DISTRACTIONS. 


No contributor to this Conferenee, I suspect, can say much in 
behalf of the value and efficiency of literary training, especially in 
the Classics, which I cannot subscribe to on grounds both of per- 


*Not to press unpleasant medical figures too far into service in 
stirring the educational conservative of the present day, I may be par- 
doned for quoting from a recent examination paper (modern school?) : 
“In the Spanish-American war our country did not change their under- 
wear and microbes got in” (preventable distractions!). And this from Dr. 
Porter’s recent book on Shock at the Front: “The human understanding 
behaves exactly like the oyster. Almost immovably attached to the rock 
of prejudice, its shell is firmly closed at the approach of a new idea— 
strange, and therefore suspicious,—possibly foreign.”—p. 62. 
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sonal conviction and of nearly forty years’ experience in school- 
teaching. With all due respect, however, I cannot forbear to ex- 
press my apprehension that, even if much that is contributed be 
new, and all of it true, the crux of the school-teaching problem 
involved in the discussion may be lost sight of ‘ 

What is absolutely new in the situation is the astounding change 
that has come over “things” since, say, the Spanish War,—the 
so-called age of gas and electric motors and the “dotage” of motor- 
reactions on the part of an unthinking majority. The change in 
the conditions of intellectual life and in the docility of American 
youth during the last ten years has been little short of phenom- 
enal oni 

What is the nature of the change that has impaired the scoring 
efficiency of this generation of school children—the first generation 
whose parents were educated (!) on the (abuse of the) “elective- 
system?” . . . Ask yourselves, teachers of the Classics, es- 
pecially in Secondary Schools, what with your papers to correct, 
telephone calls, obligations to drive the family automobile, com- 
mittee meetings, administrative and social service, civic, political, 
and church activities—to say nothing of daily, weekly, monthly, 
and quarterly periodicals, clubs, exercise, recreation, and society— 
how much time do you take to read the Classics, or anything else 
serious, or have anything that may be called “conversation” with 
the family as a whole, even at the table—almost your only oppor- 
tunity to read the newspaper! (The “new-education” logic might 
recommend abolishing the traditional breakfast, on the ground that 
all cannot get together at it!) You do some substantial reading 
on the plea that it is “part of your professional duty”; but you 
neglect your children because you “have no time” to talk it over— 
don’t you? I do.° And what chance for. leisurely concentration 
and reflection have the poor children in this material and indus- 
atrial age, with all the cheap magazines and daily papers, cheap 
theatrical shows and movies, phonographs, telephones, automobiles, 
motor-boats, wireless and other scientific enthusiasms, collections 
of all sorts, to which we often do not relate their school work, 
parties, dances, clubs, sports, and games ? : 

Do not obscure the issue by confounding your popularity as 
entertainers with your effectiveness as instructors. Never has it 
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been’ more necessary to urge upon pupil, teacher, and community 
alike, the old psychology that “there can be no impression without 
expression”; that unless a pupil reacts with some initiative of his 
own to everything he is told and to everything he is exposed to, he 
isn’t told anything, and he catches nothing from the exposure. Too 
much of the.teaching of the Classics, alas, and of history, mathe- 
matics, and science, too, is met by no spontaneous reactions, motor 
or other, on the part of too many pupils; too much of it is allowed 
te remain mere “words and symbols”—borrowings (honest enough ) 
from lectures, notes, vocabularies, and text-books, but borrowings 
nevertheless, with little positive individual reaction to fix impres- 
sions or to ensure virile HABITS of thought. When school sub- 
jects, vocational as well as traditional, cease to amuse and begin 
to demand independent THINKING, they are apt to begin to 
pall in interest and fail to “educate.” How laboratory experi- 
ments with a few students of this type can convince professors 
of education that the whole world since Plato’s time has been 
tricked by unverified tradition, passes my comprehension. There 
are some traditions, aren’t there, that have never been subject to 
laboratory verification, and never can be—from the immortality of 
the soul to the authorship of Shakespeare and, dare I mention it, 
“mental discipline.” In the forthcoming “Report of the Joint 
Committee on Engineering Education” (Carnegie Foundation, ed. 
Dr. Mann), seven thousand practicing engineers will testify that 
only one-quarter of their efficiency is traceable to special technical 
and vocational training, three-quarters of it to personal character 
and mental discipline! Many of these practical engineers are 
atoning for the mistake they made in their owa education by giving 
their sons preparation in a Classical school for mental discipline 
in college before they begin technical specialization for their pro- 
. fession. 

The “trouble” with the traditional subjects is really not so much 
with the subjects themselves as with the stupid ways in which they 
are often still taught, and with the distractions of the tumes. They 
can all be taught more vitally, if only the distractions can be coun- 
teracted ; and the teaching of the Classics must be better propor- 
tioned and more vital if it is to withstand the pressing competi- 
tion. . . . It may be that fewer pupils will continue to 
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react effectively to the Classics than reacted effectively when Latin, 
Greek, and Mathematics were the only subjects for pupils to react 
to. But admit that we are trying to make more pupils react to 
them now than profitably can; admit that the freedom of oppor- 
tunity for individual development in our so-called Classical and 
College Preparatory schools has not kept pace with the develop- 
ment of democracy; admit that there are too many fashionable 
misfits in them,—that is no argument for throwing the Classics 
overboard. The educational sea is rough, and the pedagogical fog 
thick, but the storm requires no such wctura. . . . The 
needed improvement in the economy and tlhe efficiency of the 
teaching, however, depends less upon reforms in the curriculum 
than upon the utilization of real interests of the pupils, or the 
substitution of some profitable counteracting interests in place of 
the dominating multiplicity of present-day distractions, which have 
taken from too many of the present generation of school pupils 
nearly all faculty of choosing the right things, and nearly all power 
of quick reaction or individual initiative, productive concentration, 
and wholesome imagination expended upon the right things. It 
is not so much the old theory of “utility” that confronts us, as an 
insidious and sinister combination of new facts and forces; and 
this entirely new problem, no school, traditional or modern, can 
solve single-handed. The efficient cooperation of parents, home, 
and society with the school is indispensable. 

Parents, whether you admit little, or much, or all that is urged 
in behalf of the Classics, what are you doing to ameliorate the new 
conditions that confuse the minds of critics and make it harder to 
teach liberal studies effectively now than ever before ? 

Teachers of the Classics, do not think you meet the issue I have 
raised simply by calling me an aging “pessimistic calamity howler.” 
There isn’t among you a more optimistic and ardent admirer of 
what the Classics have done, are doing, and can yet do in the liberal 
education of a democratic society. Like the herald in the “Aga- 
memnon,” I too feel it “ungracious to defile your day of rejoicing 
with a tongue that bears unwelcome suggestions” . . I do not 
mean to imply that your efficiency is going to depend upon your 
radically changing this new world of distractions; you could not if 
you would ; but you must adapt yourselves at once to a new and un- 
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precedented situation, which is likely to be complicated still fur- 
ther by the materialism of post-bellum necessities. 
“Take the instant way ; 

For emulation hath a thousand sons 

That one by one pursue; if you give way, 

Or hedge aside from the direct forthright, 

Like to an enter’d tide, they all rush by 

And leave you hindmost.” 

Shakespeare, Troilus and Cressida, iii, 3. 

Read over again here the practical advice of efficient Ulysses to 
self-centred and self-satisfied Achilles, and refresh your mind once 
more with the original meaning of his main clause* in the follow- 
ing passage : ) 

“One touch of nature makes the whole world kin 
That all, with one consent, praise new-born gawds, 
Though they are made and moulded of things past, 
And give to dust that is a little gilt, 

, More laud than gilt o’er-dusted.”—+b. 

The Classics, though often o’er-dusted, are still gilt. In all 
essentials, from age to age, they do not change. Their old, old 
message is ever new. But how we are to adapt our language 
teaching to these new and unprecedented conditions and get that 
message over to learners whose mother-tongue, for the first time in 
the history of Classical teaching, is a most economical and efficient 
uninflected language—that is the problem. We can solve it by 
abandoning medieval text-books and methods which were of 
economical and efficient service only to learners whose mother- 
tongue was also a highly wflected language. Furthermore, these 
increasing distractions are here to stay, most of them, and we must 
meet them here and now! 

“To have done is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 


In monumental mockery.”—b. 
¥ % * * % x * * x 


“Only live fish can swim upstream in the present-day educational 
current.” While these pages were in the hands of the printer, I 


*Not a sentence, as it is familiarly quoted—“touch” here = tache, 
fault, weakness, foible. 
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received from a “Modern School” the following version of what I 
have mentioned above as the new obligation on us all, old and 
young, to learn to make the right “choice not only in our diversions 
but also in our duties.” Though not written for publication, it is 
appended (with permission) for its timely and suggestive similar- 
ity from another point of view: 


“It seems that one of the great problems of education today is the 
problem of seeing things in proportion. A hundred years ago there were 
so few facts concerned in the experiences of the average man that it was 
possible for him to acquire facts enough to carry him through, and to 
cover in general the range of experiences of men he would associate with. 
During the last hundred years the amount of classified knowledge avail- 
able to students has increased many scores of times, and the opportunity 
to have interesting experiences also has increased tremendously. Even in 
our little town, the occasions “which no intelligent man can afford to 
miss” are so numerous that, if a man should try to keep up with them, 
his entire time would be occupied, and he would have no time for getting 
things done. 

As a result of this tremendous increase of classified knowledge, it 
seems to me that our entire educational problem has changed. I think 
the educational policy of the future must be to see things in the large, 
in proportion, to master principles and policies, to see the fundamental 
course of events, and to master that part of the technic of ordinary 
affairs that it is necessary for every man to have. We must learn to have 
a sense of proportion in the use of our time and in the expenditure of our 
energy. 

Our confusion at present is due to the fact that we are trying to 
apply to modern life the same standards and the same methods that we 
applied to a much simpler existence. The savage who cannot construct, 
depends for his well-being on gathering up the things that lie about him 
that he might find use for in the future. My little boy is now in this 
acquisitive stage and has a passionate desire to gather everything he 
comes in contact with. His hope of progress lies not in an increased 


capacity for gathering, but in his developing a sense of eee and | 
think that 


of a judgment of what is more or less valuable. Similarly, 

educational progress must be not in the direction of in our capa- 
cities for acquiring information, but in developing an ability to select, so 
that one is no more disturbed by the multiplicity of events and impres- 
sions of today than a grown man is disturbed by the side of innumerable 
pieces of string, broken jack-knives, etc. which would be of supreme in- 
terest to a small boy.” 


The Headmaster of this “Modern School” had previously written 
me: 


‘ “Our school has begun with no a priori notions about subject matter 
except that all subject matter which can serve any boy or girl has a place 
in a curriculum. We believe that subject matter is a tool—a medium—to 
teach the mastery of the “human occupations.” 

All this does not.supplant books, mark me. All this does make pointed 
use of what our books tell us. In our program are classes in Latin, 
French, English Classics, German, Ancierit History, and all the rest. But 
we are trying to tie all these up to today’s prqblems. We want to drink 
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at the book fountain, but we don’t want merely to bathe in information. 

The process of education should be not primarily the acquirement of 
information, but should be training first in knowing how to get the neces- 
sary knowledge when it is needed, and second in the use of knowledge 
as the indispensable tool in carrying on the occupations of life. Mastery 
of the ocupations in life is the end and aim of education; subject matter 
furnishes the tools needed,in contact with the world and in acquiring 
this matter; “projects” furnish the occasion, the interest, and the in- 
centive for effort in acquiring subject matter and in gaining magtery of 
the occupations of life. Drill and drudgery and routine work cannot be 
eliminated from apy good school; but such drill should be motivated, re- 
lated to a “project,” and have value in the pupil’s estimation. Boys do 
not so much object to routine work because it is routine work; they ob- 
ject rather to routine which is dead and which has no obvious relation to 
what is valuable in a boy’s life. (They may be credited with at least a 
small amount of that same common sense which inclines mature people 
to refuse to be interested in that which they believe in no way concerns 
them). . When a pupil becomes proficient in any subject, he need not put 
any more time on it. There should be a reward for proficiency,” such 
as release of time to be free for the proficient’s own pleasures, or for 
other work he likes; “so can even the residuum of drudgery be made 
lighter, and the keenness of life maintained.” 


These highly commendable principles are already in practice, at 
least in part, in many schools which, if not “modern,” are at least 
not medieval; most of them can be introduced without radical 
change in organization and equipment, but not without hearty and 
efficient cooperation from the home. Obviously, however, if the 
school, as Mr. Morgan urges in the Atlantic, “must furnish the in- 
spiration and occasion for each child to undertake adventures in 
which he is or can be interested, and by, mean’ of which he will 
acquire some of the necessary habits, skill, knowledge, and initiative 
which will enable him to live”; and if, as Dr. Eliot urges, because 
parents cannot cooperate, “the public school must give each in- 
dividual child or youth an interest in some work which is so strong 
that the child or youth will win concentration and power of mental 
application through work on the subject which interests him,”— 
obviously, to give practical opportunities like these to a polyglot 
constituency, largely of foreign birth, without intellectual environ- 
ment, and with no cultural background or inheritance, must com- 
pel a radical and expensive change in organization and equipment. 

The children of many well-to-do homes of fine cultural inheri- 
tance but of dwindling intellectual environment, need such oppor- 
tunities still more; for such homes are too often only places where 
the children sleep and feed and draw pocket-money—they assume 
no responsibilities; from one week’s end to another they do no 
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creative, cooperative act; they do not “give and take,” they only 
take; wherever they drink, they do not drirtk at the “book foun- 
tain” ; they bathe in amusement and self-indulgence. 

The “project” of every pupil in a school like ours is “preparing 
for college.” If this project is chosen by the pupil himself, the 
New Plan of examination provides a reasonable “motivation for 
drudgery” and reasonable opportunity for “contact with the world” 
(except, perhaps, in industry and agriculture, the requirements 
being as they are). Parents’ reports, in answer to our questions, 
last month, with one exception, were all more favorable than we 
probably deserved; but there is a comfortable satisfaction among 
these parents with things as they are under our conditions. 

Our difficulties are with the small proportion of pupils who did 
not themselves choose this “project” of preparing for college. Be- 
fore they came to us, they had long passed the age when drill and 
drudgery were easy to motivate. How can they be made to react 
to all of these studies, when every neurone and muscle in their 
bodies, in spite.of themselves, is reacting to pigeons or motor- 
boats or wireless or what not? The “modern school” answer ia 
obvious, and a good one; but is the responsibility on the school or 
on the parent ? 


“A low self-love in the parent,” says Emerson, “desires that his child 
should repeat his character and fortune; an expectation which the child, if 
justice is done him, will nobly disappoint. . . You are trying to make 
that man another you. One’s enough.” 

Does the parent “respect the child,” to choose this “project” for 
him and then let him dissipate his energies without judgement on a 
multiplicity of profitless outside things until he has no will or con- 
centration to work it out to anybody’s satisfaction? The “modern 
school” utilization of these “opportunities to have interesting exper- 
iences” is most commendable if it takes advantage of them with 
judgement, and early enough in life; but if the excessive and un- 
timely indulgence in them is tolerated by parents until the child 
gets to the high school age and after, “distractions” is the right 
name for them, and the inordinate indulgence in them is disastrous, 
whatever the school in which the victim spends five of his fifteen 
waking hours. 











IV 
Address of Paul H. Hanus 


-Harvarp Unriversiry. 
* 
ANY of us have been trying to study education scien- 
tifically for some years—which means that we have 
M been trying to get a basis of recorded and organized 
facts for our educational opinions. 

I welcome the Lincoln School because it is an 
endeavor to secure facts in support of the educa- 
tional hypothesis on which the experiment, which is 

* the Lincoln School, rests. The purpose of that 
school is clearly defined, and the methods of adapting means to 
ends in its organization, administration, and activities have also 
been clearly defined. It is the purpose to study carefully all these 
activities and to record objectively the results achieved. We have, 
accordingly, every reason to expect that the contribution which the 
Lincoln School will make to our real knowledge of the efficacy of 
certain means for the achievement of educational ends will be im- 
portant and convincing. The aim of the school evidently is both to 
develop intelligence and efficiency it its pupils, to give them an 
understanding and appreciation of the resources and the problems 
of contemporary life, and at the same time to develop in them the 
power to deal appreciatively and effectively with those resources 
and problems. 

To assert that the Lincoln School is not a valid educational 
experiment because it does not offer instruction in Latin—as has 
been asserted more than once to-day—is as trivial as to say that 
the raising, under certain conditions, of oranges instead of lem- 
ons, in order to see what the outcome of such an endeavor, under 
the conditions, will be is not an agricultural experiment. Such an 
assertion need not be considered seriously. 

As to the study of Latin, it seems to me important to point out 
that it is not an effective means for developing intelligence and effi- 
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‘ ciency in a considerable proportion, perhaps the majority of the 
secondary school pupils who study it. It is clear that the content 
of Latin literature is not attainable so as to really afford an en- 
largement of the intellectual horizon of the students or of their 
aesthetic appreciation, except for those who pursue the study a 
i long time,—certainly longer than three years, probably longer than 
four years. Nevertheless, at the present time, the study has a high 
conventional value. This conventional value is still dependent 
on the traditional influence of the colleges—the stronghold of edu- 
cational conservatism. Even the colleges, however, especially the 
state universities, are rapidly abandoning—many of them already 
have abandoned—their special emphasis on the superiority. of 
Latin as a means of preparing pupils for college. The reason for 
this, in addition to the reason already given above, is undoubtedly 
; that Latin for the non-linguistic is a means of preventing a pupil 
from acquiring an education. Latin is a time-consuming study, 
whether pursued for two years or more. Meanwhile, if the 
student does not profit by that study, one must remember not only 
what he is not getting, but what he might be getting while he is en- 
deavoring to get the—to him—unattainable. The time for second- 
ary education is too short, and the years of adolescence are too 
precious to be devoted to activities that do not yield returns com- 

mensurate with the effort and time expended. 

The usual arguments for the study of Latin, namely that it 
enhances the command over the mother tongue, that it is useful 
in the pursuit of the sciences and in the study of the professions, 
are not tenable in view of the very limited use which the sciences 

| and the professions make of Latin, and also in view of the actual 
experience of teachers, who attempt to develop ease, vigor, and 
grace in the use of English through a study of Latin. My own 
experience in visiting class rooms has led me to the conclusion that 

most pupils do not understand the Latin authors they are reading; 

and that to the uninitiated,-that is to say, to the person not accus- 

tomed to the translations they render, their alleged translations are 

labored, couched in stilted language, and are so confused as to be 
quite unintelligible. Of course now and then it is refreshing to 
find a pupil who really understands the Latin he is translating, to 
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some extent at least. It isn’t worth while to deal with this argu- 
ment further; it has been dealt with so often. 

I should like, however, briefly, in passing, to refer at least to 
one other argument, namely, that the real appreciation of Latin 
literature is impossible for one who has to depend on translations. 
The literary charm of the original is lost, so it is said, or at least 
greatly impaired, in any translation, however good. This is un- 
doubtedly true. But who can assert that any secondary school 
pupil ever attains such an appreciation of Cicero, or of the simplest 
Latin poetry by attempting to translate it himself as he could get 
from a good translation. In general, then, what is lost to the pupil 
is what he would not get in any event. 

Finally, I desire to reemphasize the fact that the Lincoln School 
iz a valuable experiment in education, because it plans to study 
itself at every stage of its work, and to direct its activities in the 
light of the results actually achieved. Nothing is more salutary 
for an individual or an institution than to question, from time to 
time, as Superintendent Spaulding questioned the activities of 
the school system of Newton when he was Superintendent there. 
Some of you will remember that he printed a pamphlet proposing 
these questions to his teachers: “What are you doing! why are you 
doing it; why do you do it like that?’ It is because the Lincoln 
School proposes to question its own activities in some such way 
as this that I welcome it as one of the most important educational 
experiments ever devised. 
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V 
Address of Professor Charles H. Forbes 


Purtirps Acapemy, ANDOVER. 


Assumptions of the “Modern School” 


:, WISH to offer nothing but welcome to the Lincoln 
School and shall look with interest for its achieve- 
1 ments. Sane teachers can have no quarrel with es- 
tablished good results, nor will they attempt to block 

TL ALUN CETTE 


any experiment to attain them. They ask merely 

the right to question hypotheses and to resist unwar- 

ranted attacks upon their own work. I shall 

discuss, not the Lincoln School, but the propaganda 
of the “Modern School” as published in the pamphlet of that title 
by The General Education Board. A Burbank does not proclaim 
his theories by condemning existing methods of agriculture. He 
takes a bit of ground and gets busy. When he has multiplied the 
kernels on an ear of corn, he has only to point to his harvest. Even: 
a tradition-bound farmer will acknowledge the corn. It is well 
to remember, however, that by no means all of Burbank’s theories 
have proved successful in results. The farmers are wise to wait 
for them. 

This pamphlet on the “Modern School” has won widely spread 
attention from the press through its bold attacks on existing sub- 
jects and methods. Its clever assumptions and its confident dog- 
matism have been accepted as authoritative revelations of the hol- 
lowness of our educational establishments. Latin particularly is 
subjected to attack and ridicule. The “Modern School” will have 
none of it. Curiously enough the public has seemed to think that 
this was a new and courageous move, as if there were not hundreds 
of schools in the land in which no Latin was taught. I myself was 
graduated from an excellent scientific school without Latin as long 
ago as 1883. It is humorous therefore to see the “Modern School” 
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winning attention by this already long tried device of eliminating 
Latin. Any student who so desires may go to a school without 
Latin at the present time. 

For the benefit of those who may not have examined the utter- 
ances of the “Modern School,” I wish to quote a few typical state- 
ments. The italics are mine. 

1. “The subjects continue to be acquired by children because 
the race has formed the habit of acquiring them, or more accurate- 
ly the habit of going through the form of acquiring them.” 

2. “Most children struggle painfully and ineffectually. 

_ The best of them succeed fitfully; most of them never succeed 
at all.” 

3. “But not only do American children as a class fail to gain 
either knowledge or power through the traditional curriculum— 
they spend an inordinately long time in failing.” 

4, “Children mechanically carry out certain operations in alge- 
bra, guided by arbitrary signs and models; or they learn memoriter 
a series of propositions in geometry. The hollowness of both per- 
formances—and most children do not accomplish even so much— 
is evident the moment a mathematical problem takes a slightly 
unfamiliar form. . . . It cannot be that this training through 
failure is really valuable.” 

5. “It is passing strange how many il-disciplined minds there 
are among those who have spent years being mentally disciplined, 
now in this subject, now in that.” A perusal of this pamphlet does 
raise this query, assuredly. 

6. After astoundingly misguided choices of fragments of sta- 
tistics, there is this outburst of song: “It is therefore useless to 
inquire whether a knowledge of Latin and mathematics is valuable, 
because pupils do not get it; and it is equally beside the mark to 
ask whether the effort to obtain this knowledge is a valuable disci- 
pline, since failure is so widespread that the only habits acquired 
through failing to learn Latin or algebra are habits of slipshod 
work, of guessing and of mechanical application of formulae, not 
themselves understood.” In the face of the facts, this is plain 
bombast. 

7. “I have quoted figures to show how egregiously we fail in 
Latin” . . . “The only discipline that most students could 
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get from their classical studies is a discipline in doing things as 
they should not be done.” 

From these oft repeated assertions it will hardly be possible to 
avoid the conclusion that the “Modern School” sets great store by 
them as spurs to the great awakening promised. It is therefore 
not inconsequential to inquire into the bases upon which they rest. 

I declare flatly that there is no tenable evidence in the O.E.E.B. 

statistics to support these sweeping and smartly expressed asper- 

sions on the classics. The records of two special examinations 

taken by only 64 candidates, each are flaunted before our eyes, and 

followed by the sweeping camouflage, “I have quoted figures to 

show how egregiously we fail in Latin”! It might be in the mode 

te inquire by what process of training in “observational sense per- 

ception” a mind failed to notice the large figures 1210 and 776, 

but seized the little number 64 twice, in spite of the-fact that all oe 
four of them stood in the same column and all within the space of 
about one inch. It is this lamentable delinquency of observational 

training that we cannot suffer to go abroad unchallenged as a sym- 

pathy gatherer for the hypotheses of the pamphlet that emphasizes 

the present lack of “observational” training. 

Here is the record of the C.E.E.B. which was before the “Mod- 
ern School” when it quoted figures to show how “egregiously we , 
fail in Latin” : 
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Latin No, of candidates Per cent. ratings 
(passed 60-100%) 
5, SAS et toe vas De ae 68.8 
2. Elem. Composition .......... TUS i gana ewes 67.3 
ee eee Se 971 65.9 
4. Cicero & Sight ............ 19105 SS 46.9 
S. Veeeil & Bight soe. WES i caer 61.1 
i 6. Adv. Composition .......... Wey to poke a at 53.8 
i Pon sh as ehae ch cee ree SMES wast) 53 50.4 
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: M. Elem. Sight Prose ........ 35 Sc cree 53.3 
| P. Adv. Sight Prose .......... OSS 53.8, 
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It is to be noted that Latin B, C, and D were given for the last 

time in 1915; they do not appear in 1916. The percentage of 
failures may readily be obtained by subtracting the figures of the 
report from 100. If the “Modern School” is justified in choosing 
Latin C and Latin D of this list as the basis of its sweeping in- 
dictment of Latin, I have nothing more to say. It appears to me 
as’ a good illustration of the insidious way of “doing things as 
they should not be done.” 
_ Of the 51 subjects set by the C.E.E.B. in 1915, Vergil & Sight 
stood 17th in excellence, and Cicero & Sight stood 33d. Latin 
Grammar was 6th, Elem. Comp. was 9th, Second Year was 12th, 
and Adv. Comp. was 24th. When we discover that below Vergil 
& Sight stood such major subjects as French A, Physics, Pl. Geom., 
English B,Pl. Trig., Chemistry, German B, English 1, Adv. Alg., 
Math. Al, Sol. Geom., El, Alg., History Med. & Mod., Eng. His- 
tory, Ancient History, Math. A2, Amer. History, and English 
Literature, not to mention the smaller examinations in French, 
German, Drawing, Music, Spanish, and Geography, we are astound- 
ed at the attack on Latin. In 1916 the results are more favorable 
to Latin, for Vergil & Sight stood 3d on the list, and Cicero & 
Sight stood 15th. 

In 1915 the total number of candidates in all Latin subjects 
was 5979 and the total per centage passing over 60% puts Latin 
7th in the list of 16 subjects offered, with German, Chemistry, 
Drawing, Music, Math., English, Spanish, Geography, and His- 
tory, all below it. In 1916, Latin, with 11,000 candidates, won 
third position in excellence, only French and Botany being above 
it; and Botany had only 72 candidates. The case against Latin 
on the basis of these statistics is absurd. 

8. “The curriculum would contain only what can be shown to 
serve a purpose. The burden of proof would be on the subject, not 
on those who stand ready to eliminate it.” It would appear to the 
casual reader that, in the case of the classics, “those who stand 
ready to eliminate” them have already proceeded with the obse- 
quies of elimination ! ; 

9. “Languages have no value in themselves ; they exist solely for 
the purpose of communicating ideas and abbreviating our thought 
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and action processes.” “So at least the Modern School holds.” 
Well, it hasn’t much to hold in that dictum! So we might solemnly 
set forth that the fireless-cooker “exists” solely for the purpose of 
communicating hot food and abbreviating our coal bills and stok- 
; ing processes ; but we should not venture to add that it has no value. 

10. The achievements of the German Gymnasien in Latin are 
slurred over in this way: they “appear to succeed when we fail,” 
but it is due to “family pressure, social pressure, official pressure” 
(one almost says military Prussia). “Appear” to succeed! That 
gets me! I should like to “lick the stuffin’ ” out of those Germans, 
but I should certainly expect to see some Latin tumbling out with 
it! 











American Notes—Editorial 


The addresses given by distinguished educators at the winter and 
spring meetings of the New England association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools were notable for their patriotism, their profound 
insight into the meaning of the world war, their vision of the chang- 
ing and changed conditions affecting the schools and colleges, and 
the new duties and tasks confronting educators everywhere. These 
addresses were stimulating and inspiring in the extreme, as they 
fell from the lips of the speakers. The audiences which listened to 
them were thrilled and the contagion was measurably extended as the 
hearers scattered to their homes and fields of labor and verbally 
reported the meetings to others. The printing of .the addresses in 
this number of EDUCATION makes them available to a much wider 
circle, and it is our belief that as herein presented they wilh be read 
and pondered by a very wide circle of earnest workers in the field of 
education, throughout the world. We are very glad to subordinate 
everything else in this number of our magazzine to these splendid 
addresses. We are frank to say that on the whole we consider this 
the most important number of EDUCATION in the entire thirty- 
eight years of its interesting history. Truly, as some of the speakers 
so eloquently pointed out, this is a new age, and the world war 
has made us conscious of new ideals of life and service. We no 
longer shall be satisfied to live for the good things that we can secure 
for ourselves, for the comforts and luxuries that minister to the 
physical welfare of the few and the fortunate. We have gained a 
new conception of democracy. We are fighting for freedom in the 
largest and highest sense,—freedom of soul rather than freedom of 
body, and we will fight till the last ditch, with our backs to the wall, 
before we will submit to the domination of any people or any 
government which justifies and practices the prostitution of the 
wonderful revelations of modern science to the purposes of murder, 
rapine, rape, the starving of prisoners, the bombarding of innocent 
women and children while worshipping in their sanctuaries, and all 
the rest of the catalogue of nameless and shameless crimes of which 
our enemies have been guilty and in which they have gloried. 

In bringing in the new age and establishing the new ideals the 
colleges and schools must bear a prominent part. It is indeed evident 
from the high character of the addresses which we now print and 
present to our readers that those who are at the head of the institutions 
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of our land where the youth are being trained, are fit for the job. 
We have a noble past and the readiness of the students in our 
colleges to go forth to fight for their country and their ideals is an 
augury of this great new coming age. The publication of these 
papers will help many an educator, whether University or College 
Professor, Superintendent of Schools, or plain, ordinary teacher, to 
find a larger life and mission in his chosen calling and to do a greater 
work for his fellow men, in the new world that is about to be. 


From every part of the country come reports of large numbers of 
teachers leaving the schools of country and city to enter some primary 
or secondary military service of the country or to engage in clerical, 
commercial, or industrial occupations at salaries or wages much larger 
than they received as teachers. Reports from the normal schools in- 
dicate that the number of students graduating from them this spring 
will be less than last year. Unless something ean be done to relieve 
the situation, the places of many trained and experienced teachers will 
be taken by young teachers without experience or professional prepara- 
tion. There are, however, in the country scores of thousands of per- 
sons, mostly women, of good scholarship and professional training, 
who have had successful experience as teachers but who have retired 
from active service. Many of these might render valuable service 
again in the school. As a means of relief in the present crisis, I recom- 
mend that they be called again into active service and that laws, ordi- 
nances, and regulations of school boards prohibiting married women 
from teaching in the public schools be suspended or repealed. 


The following resolution was unanimously passed by the National 
Education Commission on the National Emergency in Education at 
its session of April 12: 

The National Education Association Commission on the National 
Emergency in Education and Necessary Readjustment During and 
After the War, representing thousands of loyal and patriotic teachers, 
believes the practice of giving instruction to children in the common 
branches in a foreign tongue to be un-American and unpatriotic, and 
we believe that all instruction in the common branches for all children 
in every state in this union should be in the English language. We 
therefore recommend that the instruction in the common branches in 
both private and public schools in all states be given in the English 


language only, and that every legitimate means, both state and fed- 


eral, be used to bring about this result. 





732 ____. Education for May 


More than five hundred courses will be offered during the coming 
Summer Quarter at the University of Chicago, which opens June 17 
and closes August 30. The First Term begins on June 17 and the 
Second Term on July 25. Students may enter for either term or for 
both, and the courses for this quarter are the same in character, meth- 
od, and credit value as in other quarters of the year. 

The coming Summer Quarter will afford an unusual opportunity 
for men and women who desire to complete any general training al- 
ready begun and secure special intensive training in lines immediately: 
related to war needs, such as Military Science, Food -Conservation, 
First Aid, Spoken French, etc. 


The war activities of the schools of Los Angeles are described in 
a pamphlet published by the school authorities of the city. The pam- 
phlet treats of ethical instruction during the war, training of workers 
for the war, increasing and conserving food supplies, making of prod- 
ucts, salvage, art posters, and announcements, civilian relief, Liberty 
Loans, drive for Thrift Stamps, cash contributions from the schools, 
cooperation with other Government bodies and with public and semi- 
public organizations. This enumeration of activities may prove sug- 
gestive to schools in other places. 


The lessons in Community Life, published by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, have been adopted for use in all grades above the 
fifth, including the high schools, in Indianapolis, Ind. 

In the department of household arts the courses in cooking have 
been planned to teach the conservation measures advocated by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The work in civics and history has been reorganized for the purpose 
of emphasizing the duty of public spirited citizens to the State. 

A special course in agriculture has been organized in the technical 
high school for the preparation of boys for work on the farms. __ 

The evening schools have offered vocational courses for training 
workers for various kinds of technical work connected with war pro- 


jects. 





